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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs and 
sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return if unsuitable. 


Country Lire undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in CouNTRY LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 


The Possibilities of 
Dairying 


E have every sympathy with the advocacy of 

clean milk which is being carried out with 

admirable zeal and perseverance. It embodies 

an excellent ideal, namely, the production and 
sale of milk in its purest possible condition ; but clean milk 
will never go very far towards solving the difficulties of 
British agriculture. What is wanted is the production of 
milk on a very much larger scale and that it should be dis- 
tributed at a cheaper rate. The question to be asked is 
whether this is possible without endangering or diminishing 
the livelihood of those engaged in the dairy industry. We 
have no doubt of the answer being in the affirmative. 
The dairy industry in Great Britain is conducted on very 
uneconomical lines. The proof of the pudding lies in the 
eating : and if anyone asks for proof of this assertion he can 
find it in the list of dairy imports which come into Great 
Britain. Cheese and butter are only manufactured milk, 
and the problem for the country as well as the dairymen 
is to work out a system by which some of our unemployed 
may be engaged in producing those quantities of milk and 


its products which we are in the habit of importing. Nw, 
to give one example of wastefulness, let us take an ares in 
which there are, say, fifty dairy farmers who, with one voce, 
will assert that they cannot possibly produce butter to ell 
at the price at which foreign butter is sold, that coming 
chiefly from Denmark, New Zealand and Normandy. ‘They 
could not do so, it is evident, according to the prescnt 
system, because if they were to make their milk into butt«-r, 
there would have to be fifty churns going in our hypothet: al 
area. ‘There would be fifty workers taken from other us: ‘11 
tasks to perform the very laborious task of turning the chu 
Consider that picture of fifty pairs of hands being enga; -d 
in churning all day, and contrast it with another that may 
be found in any of the exporting countries, namely, 1 
of a machine which would turn out the whole butter of ‘he 
neighbourhood probably in less time than one churn 
would do a fiftieth part of it. It will then be pretty obvious 
that a considerable economy in butter-making could be 
effected. That is not all. 

We pay Denmark about {50,000,000 a year for pig 
products. Why is it that the Dane can send his excellent 
bacon to this country and sell it more cheaply than the home- 
made article? It is, to a large extent, because the Dane 
carries out this creamery system and, in consequence, 
retains the skimmed milk, which is, either by itself or in 
appropriate mixtures, the best foodstuff for pigs and one 
that gives the highest quality bacon. We need not here go 
further into the question of diet or assert anything so absurd 
as that this skimmed milk would be sufficient in itself to 
produce bacon pigs. It would, however, be a very great 
factor towards doing so when used with feeding stufls 
of a different kind. It will be said that the argument is as 
old as the depression in English agriculture; but that is 
true only inasense. ‘Twenty-five years ago it did not dawn 
on the agricultural mind of Great Britain that pig-keeping 
of the future would grow to the vast extent that it has done, 
or that home-fed, home-made bacon would come to be 
regarded as the very best that the world can produce, and, 
therefore, is certain of a rapidly extending market as soon 
as those who are engaged in the business come to see 
that they must sell it at a price that will compare 
favourably with the price paid for the best brands of 
foreign bacon. 

Occupiers of land need to be reminded that the world 
is not standing still. It goes whirling on; and a great 
cataclysm, like the war, makes sad havoc with the picture 
presented before it took place. It shatters many of 
the old, and sets up entirely new, conditions. Wheat 
affords as good an illustration of this as can be found. 
It was the Continental wars which made the English farmer 
regard his wheat crop as the chief end of man. He subor- 
dinated everything else to its production, and he was not 
wrong in doing so, because it commanded the highest price. 
During the period of what has been called ‘‘ wheat fever,” 
the husbandman backed the right horse; but since tien 
immense new tracts have been opened up for wheat growig, 
and the quality and quantity of transport have both bcen 
immensely improved, so that he who works on a soil such 
as ours—which is in continual need of re-invigoration by 
more or less expensive methods—cannot compete in pce 
with the farmer on virgin soil. The idol has turned to 
stone, but the farmer still holds it divine, and performs in 
front of it the same ritual which he did in younger das 
The time has come now, however, when old practice m st 
be adapted to new conditions, or the state of Britih 
agriculture will become worse and worse. 


Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Rac. el 

Stuart, third daughter of the Duke and Duchess >f 
Devonshire, married last year to Captain the Hon. Jar <s 
Stuart, M.V.O., M.C., Royal Scots, third son of the Earl aid 
Countess of Moray. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens and livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granicd 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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career, met his death with the courage to be 

expected from him. ‘Thanks to the liberal use 

of modern inventions and the American genius 
for publicity, the whole world was called to his death- 
bed, and waited hours, extending into days, before the 
end came. ‘This grim proof was hardly needed to 
establish his fame as having been one of the most 
remarkable presidents of the United States. His merits 
were not unknown before the war, but when America 
entered it they became brilliantly conspicuous. At one 
time he was hailed as the saviour of mankind. His strong, 
Puritanic character, his power of speech and his piercing 
intellect gave the world plenty of ground on which to form 
such an opinion. ‘That he did not altogether maintain a 
position so high was due to characteristics that reflected no 
discredit on his personality. It was only that his strength 
became his weakness. Like the late Lord Kitchener, whom, 
in one respect at least, he resembled, numerous as were the 
points on which the two characters fundamentally differed, 
President Wilson was impressed with the idea that no hand 
but his own could carry out his plans. He was solitary, 
even though surrounded by friends, because he had neither 
the gift of frankness nor the habit of co-operation. 


_ WILSON, after his long and exciting 


HESE spots of weakness bulked very strongly to the 
public view in the case of Wilson because he was 
a deep scholar and a profound theorist. When he 
came into contact with the European statesmen who 
assembled at Versailles to draw up the Peace Treaty, 
he lost his power just because of a certain lack of 
practical experience that could be applied to European 
aff:.irs. His fourteen points vanished before his eyes, and he 
wa, impotent as far as regaining hold of them went. 
In consequence, he returned to America with a diminished 
prestige which, nevertheless, was revived by the manliness 
anc courage and endurance which he displayed when struck 
wit illness. His adventure into European politics had 
hen a failure, but it came to be recognised that it had 
ben a noble failure. It is true that he scored a number of 
par cial successes in Europe. His invitation to the German 
Ch incellor to answer three crucial questions was the prelude 
to inconditional surrender. There he succeeded brilliantly, 
bu in the proceedings at Versailles he proved no match for 
Monsieur Clemenceau. 


[ is evident that a fresh agricultural crisis is arising. 

The farmers are rebelling against the proposal to re- 
establish the Wages Board, and they are trying to impress 
on Mr. Buxton, the Minister of Agriculture, that doing 
so will be for evil rather than good. It is impossible to 
extend help to the labourers unless the profits of farming 
are increased. At present, the greatest employers of labour, 
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that is to say, the occupants of arable farms, are making no 
money, while dairy farms, in the West of England for 
instance, are, no doubt, flourishing. Now, the Labour 
Party, however sincere it may be in its attempts to ameliorate 
the lot of the working man on the farm, cannot perform 
miracles. If profits are not made, wages cannot rise. 
What is needed is a policy that will give far more work 
on the farms and increase the demand for labour. Surely, 
it ought to be within the reach of men of common-sense 
to arrange that the food we buy from abroad should be 
grown at home! There is little doubt that it could be 
grown profitably. More, instead of less, stock should be 
kept on the land and the plough used for the purpose of 
providing food for it. Far better pay the ploughman 
than pay the cake merchant ! 


OR some time past, despite Newport’s great individual 
record of last year, Welsh Rugby football has been 
slowly slipping downhill. On Saturday it fell suddenly 
and disastrously to the bottom. Scotland beat Wales by 
thirty-five points to ten, and the ten were only scored when 
the Scotsmen were lazy and glutted with victory. Once 
upon a time Welsh backs were traditionally brilliant. 
To-day the Fnglish and Scottish three-quarters run round 
them with almost contemptuous ease. It is a humiliating 
state of things, but it may do all the good in the world to 
Welsh football players if it teaches them to return, or try 
to return, to the open game of their famous predecessors. 
Meanwhile, if Ireland can beat France, who beat this 
sparkling Scottish team, how will England fare at Belfast 
on Saturday? If football matches could be decided by 
rule of three, England’s chance would not be a very bright 
one. Yet, in fact, unless the Irish forwards are wonderfully 
good and can continue to be good throughout without 
taking any “‘ breathers,” the pace and skill of the English 
backs should gain the day. 
SWIMMING BY MOONLIGHT. 
EAst AFRICA. 
Now, listening, I hear no more 
The ngoma* on the island’s shore, 
And from the mainland softly comes 
The steady throb of native drums. 
I have swum far; I turn and float, 
—Drift with the current. How remote 
The things of half an hour ago 
In the lamp-lighted bungalow ! 
It seems unjust that I should lie 
Moon-bathed, sea-lapped, beneath a sky 
Where powdered diamonds are fixed, 
While, with cigars and “ gin-and-mixed,”’ 
The other four still take the trouble 
To mutter ‘“‘ Three no trumps,” or ‘ Double.’” 
(Blessings on Smith, who took my place. . .) 
Now, rolling over on my face 
I start to swim again, to where 
The moon, high-mounted, has laid bare 
A little perfect faery bay, 
Which, hidden in the darkness, lay 
Palm sheltered. 
Earth and Heaven seem 
A silver aquatinted dream, 
And all the things that filled my day 
Grow very dim and far away, 
—The world of heat and work and play, 
Of bridge, and things to eat and drink. 
Swimming is happiness, I think. 
NeSro Jobs 


* ngoma = native singing and dancing. 


OW that attention has been called to the inadequate 
display of railway station names, it turns out that the 
companies have been experimenting for their improvement. 
The desiderata seem to be (a) legibility from an express train, 
(b) visibility when trains are drawn up at a platform either by 
day or night, and (c) possibly, a large sign on the outskirts 
of large towns. ‘Trial has been given toa double, V-shaped, 
board, facing the approach from either direction, and 
experiments with concentric circles, bisected by the name, 
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have been tried in order to make the latter readily observable. 
The difficulty’ at night arises from the adoption of a few 
brilliant lamps in place of numerous weaker lights, and a 
consequent reduction of name plates. But, whether for 
day or night, it is very desirable that names should be 
placarded up every 25yds. to 3o0yds. along platforms. As 
to large outskirt signs, the British occupation of Northern 
France resulted in very prominent nomenclature of stations, 
which is still a real convenience to travellers on the Nord. 
But we must beware of too many and various repetitions. 
There is the story of the American in Italy who could not 
understand why Capo di Stazione had so many stations. 


[t is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the announce- 

ment made by Mr. George A. Macmillan that Sir 
Arthur Evans has made a most generous gift of his property 
at Knossos to the British School at Athens. He is also 
contemplating a scheme of endowment. It is hoped that 
the revenue of the property, which will include the profits 
of the vineyard planted there by Sir Arthur Evans, may in 
the end cover the expenses of upkeep, but the donor is 
taking steps to supplement these sources of revenue and 
to ensure that the establishment has an income at its dis- 
posal. Sir Arthur Evans began his exploration of Knossos 
thirty years ago, and the results are chronicled in a book 
admirably reviewed in our issue of December 2nd, 1922, 
by Professor D’Arcy Thompson. Excavation has brought 
to light a most wonderful collection of objects from the 
early civilisation in Crete. It is one of the oldest known, 
and there were found by the explorers works of the most 
beautiful art on such sites as those of the palace of Minos, 
the Little Palace and other Minoan houses. ‘To the archzolo- 
gists belongs the merit of divining that these treasures might 
be found, but the knowledge obtained far transcended their 
expectations, and the result has been to stimulate far more 
than an expert curiosity. The advanced civilisation, which 
took a great many centuries to grow and then for three 
thousand years lay hidden under a mass of ruins, is an 
extraordinary illustration of the vicissitudes through which 
the human race has passed. 


[N his very informative contribution to the Quarterly 
Review Lord Ernle says that alone among European 
countries England attempts to charge the land with the 
exclusive support of agricultural workers, and he attributes 
the decay of villages and the congestion of towns to this policy. 
For it he would substitute some of the rural industries 
which are carried on in France and Germany. A better 
method than that is being put into practice on many farms 
at the present time—that is to say, a small commission is 
paid to the various types of worker, so much to the pig- 
man for every porker or bacon pig sold to the factory and 
so much to the ploughman for everything he does more 
than his stinted amount. ‘These commissions are highly 
prized ; they keep the man buoyant and hopeful, and 
they amount to a useful little pocket-money ranging from 
five shillings to seven shillings and sixpence a week. That, 
we think, is better than working at another industry, 
because it tends to make a more efficient workman. 


“T HERE is a very useful suggestion made in an article 

called “‘‘ Squeezing’ the Farmer” by the Agricul- 
tural Editor of the Times. It comes at the end of the dis- 
course and, therefore, runs some little risk of being lost. 
After enumerating again the grievances of the producer, 
which are set against the safer position of the distributor, 
the writer comes to the conclusion that the “‘ only reasonable 
solution for difficulties of the kind indicated respecting 
pigs and sugar beet is for farmers to become financially 
interested in the manufacturing concerns.” ‘This means 
that the farmers should, among them, own as many shares 
as possible in the bacon factory companies and in the com- 
panies that manufacture sugar from the beet. This is 
an excellent plan that has been already adopted to a con- 
siderable extent on the Continent. In some districts 
in Belgium, before the war, all the shareholders in the beet 
factories were farmers and received the good dividends 
which these businesses usually paid. 
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T is obvious that, as far as potatoes go, the consun ing 
public will soon be asked to exercise ‘a good deal of *hat 
economy which they learned during the war. The cop 
of potatoes in 1923 was not a large one per acre, and ‘he 
acreage had shrunk considerably. The result is that he 
tuber has now become scarce and dear. ‘The stores, een 
of country people who grow their own supplies, are row 
either exhausted or approaching exhaustion. ‘Those « ho 
have potatoes may be recommended to make the » »st 
of them, that is to say, reduce the quantity consumed nd 
stop feeding them to poultry and other livestock. ‘i ey 
should also remember that the most economical wa\ of 
cooking is with the skins on ; not only is paring wast: ul, 
but the best of the potato is that immediately under the 
skin, and it should not be removed. 


““T*HERE has never been an upheaval in architecture,” 

said Mr. J. A. Gotch in his prize-giving address to 
the students of the R.I.B.A. It took over a century for 
the Renaissance, of which the beginning is marked by 
Torregiano’s tomb of Henry VII, to mature in the Banquet- 
ing House of Inigo Jones. Therefore he advocated patience 
with the stubborn and inevitable conditions of architectural 
design. ‘This is wise, but not very encouraging, advice. 
Most of the evils of British architecture have resulted from 
too implicit and ignorant an acceptance of the past. Ignor- 
ance, thank heaven! is now less prevalent owing to the 
excellent architectural schools. In the article we publish 
to-day on Whitehall, Professor Reilly speaks very plainly 
about some results of the old indiscriminate adoption of 
past styles, and the same theme is reiterated by Gulliver 
in his interview with the Lilliputian architects in the Queen’s 
Doll’s House. It is far from certain, indeed, that archi- 
tecture is not even now in the middle of such an upheaval, 
the occurrence of which Mr. Gotch deprecated. 


THE EMPTY HOUSE. 


All day long in the empty house 
Nothing stirs but a fly or mouse ; 
All day long there is nothing there 
But lonely rooms and a dismal stair. 


But at the quiet close of day 

Those come back who had gone away ; 
Footfalls creaking through the gloom, 
Down the stair and in the room. 


Through the night they linger on, 
Seeking others who have gone ; 
Looking vainly—as we seem 
Searching sometimes in a dream. 


All day long the place is dumb ; 
But at close of day they come: 
Strangely to and fro they creep— 
People walking in their sleep. 


ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


HERE was another crashing downfall in Saturday’s 
football, namely that of the Corinthians in their 
cup-tie with West Bromwich. By their victory cver 
Blackburn Rovers the amateur team not only captured ‘he 
popular imagination, but recaptured that of thousand: of 
people who had long ceased to care two pins for Asso: ‘a- 
tion and did not know the name of a single player si. ce 
G. O. Smith. The raucous cry of ‘‘ Cup-tie results!” on 
Saturday afternoon set old gentlemen buying foot! ill 
editions who had never bowed the knee to them befo e. 
Alas! the news that met them was that West Bromw -h 
had scored five goals, while the score of the Corinthi °s 
was “‘ as blank as their faces.” It was a beating almost « 10 
bad to be true. West Bromwich were the better s: ‘¢ 
and they had a good day, while the Corinthians hac 4 
decidedly “‘ off’ day. The match seems to have beer 4 
thoroughly pleasant one, played in the best possible spi''‘, 
and the Birmingham crowd gave their visitors a frien.'y 
welcome such as probably no professional side could have 
commanded. 
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‘THE COMTE DE SAINT-AULAIRE made an 

amusing as well as an instructive speech at the dis- 
ribution of prizes given under the auspices of the National 
Society of French Masters in England. Like all of us, 
ie was very much in favour of French being more freely 
tudied in Great Britain than it is. Comparatively few 
-mong us are able to converse with any freedom when we 
cross the Channel and look up old acquaintances in Paris 
or elsewhere. When the inevitable moment arrives, at 
cinner very often, and we are confronted with someone 
whose career and personality arouse the keenest interest, 
it is most disappointing not to be able to speak to him 
freely in his own tongue. It often happens that he is just 
as unable to speak English. What the French Ambassador 
has noticed is that girls are making far more progress in 
French than boys, and the thought of it started him on an 
amusing speculation as to what influence these clever 
learned women would have in the future. He even hinted 
that it might be a gynecocracy, similar to the one of ancient 
Greece. We need not look quite so far forward, however, 
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to understand that the cordiality of the two nations, would 
be vastly enhanced by an increasing ability on the part of 
our young men and women to converse in French. 


HARD case is reported from Cheshire, where, owing 

to the slaughter of cattle to prevent the spread of foot- 
and-mouth disease, over six hundred farm labourers have 
been thrown out of work. These men are suffering from 
no fault of their own and we hope that every possible 
effort will be made to provide work for them. Several 
schemes are on foot emanating from the Cheshire Chamber 
of Agriculture, the Workers’ Union and the Cheshire 
Branch of the National Farmers’ Union. What is needed 
is that they should be given temporary work that will last 
for a couple of months or so, when the work of sowing will 
be in full swing. As the situation has arisen in con- 
sequence of the action taken by the Ministry ofAgriculture, 
it is not unfair to ask the Ministry to help the local author- 
ities in this matter. Many of the men have been idle for 
several weeks and their own savings are exhausted. 





THE GREAT ATLANTIC 


By SETON 


HERE the long swell of the western ocean breaks 
with measured rhythm upon the wild skerries 
of the Long Island or Outer Hebrides, the great 
grey Atlantic seal has its home. It is an 
enormous beast, and some of the old bull seals 
have been known to approach fifty stone in weight—that is 
three times the heaviness of an average stag. In the Long 
Island there is a tradition that certain families have affinity 
with the Atlantic seals. ‘Thus, on North Uist in the dim past 
was a family known as Clann Mhic Odrum nan Ron—the family 
of the son of Odrum of the Seals. It is said that the women of 
this ‘‘ clann ” were seized with violent pains on the occasion of 
the annual battue, when, in favourable weather, the almost inacces- 


SEAL 


GORDON. 


sible breeding island of the seals was visited, and both young 
and old were ruthlessly clubbed. Another interpretation of the 
‘“*nan Ron” applied to a particular sept is that the members of 
that “‘ clann ”’ lived near the favourite haunts of the seal, that 
they were fond of killing the seal for food and oil, or that they were 
good swimmers, and, like the Atlantic seal, were ready to plunge 
into the sea and do battle with it on all occasions. 

In the autumn the cow, or female, seals come to land, and 
drop their pups on some remote and uninhabited islet. During 
the months of October, November and December they pass 
most of their time on these islands, and take their pups to sea 
early in the New Year. The “ Grey Seals Protection Act,” 
passed some years ago to protect the seals at their breeding 





YOUNG GREY SEALS FAST ASLEEP ON THEIR BACKS IN THE WINTER SUNSHINE. 
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AN OLD COW GREY SEAL IN AN INLAND TARN. 


Note the retriever-like head which distinguishes the grey seal from the common seal. 


colonies, is of even less use, it is to be feared, than the 
“Wild Birds Protection Act.” A greater protection is the 
increasingly bad weather which has been the lot of the Outer 
Hebrides during recent autumns. Coinneach Odhar, the Brahan 
Seer—himself a native of Lewis—prophesied centuries ago 
that the day would come when the Long Island would be de- 
populated from driving rain. It almost seems as though this 
prophesy were near fulfilment, for each season of late has been 
worse than the last, and now, as I write, the people of the isles 
are without the necessaries of life. 

After a long wait, and when I had almost despaired of fine 
weather, a perfect winter’s day, arriving unexpectedly in the 
midst of wild and persistent storms, permitted a visit to what is 
perhaps the largest nursery of the Atlantic seal in the British 
Islands. It was an unforgettable experience; and even 
when my host and I had set sail in the sturdy fishing boat 
manned by a Gaelic-speaking crew, there was considerable 
uncertainty as to whether we should succeed in reaching the 
seals’ island. 

The air was windless ; the winter sun shone warmly. But 
the long Atlantic swell is not easily stilled, and on the outer rocks 
it could be seen breaking with majestic power. During our 


sail to this remote island it was necessary for us to pass through a 
narrow sound. The sea here is shallow, and the great rollers of 
the western ocean often thunder here in a confusion of white 
foam. ‘To pass through the sound when the waves were breaking 
would have been impossible for our craft, and as we approached 
the danger zone there was much excited Gaelic conversation 
among the boatmen. At length, waiting our opportunity, we 
fought through the tide-torn sound, climbing giddily the 
enormous waves that towered menacingly above us, fortunately 
without breaking, and reaching the security of the deep water 
beyond. ‘‘Gle mhath” (very good) said our skipper, and 
his expression of anxiety was replaced by one of cheerful 
expectation. Soon, ahead of us, the island of our goal 
appeared on the western horizon, with the low winter’s sun 
full upon it. 

As we approached we could see, through the glass, many 
grey seals, young and old, sunning themselves upon its gently 
sloping beach. A landing was not easy, more especially as we 
had to go ashore out of sight of the seals. Our mast was lowered 
lest it might attract their attention, and quietly we rowed shore- 
ward, leaping on to the slippery rocks as our boat was carried 
perilously near them on the crest of a wave. 





FOUR YOUNG GREY SEALS IN DAPPLED PELAGE: SHEEP ON THE SKY-LINE. 
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AN OLD GREY SEAL. THE FACE HAS AN EXTRAORDINARILY 
HUMAN EXPRESSION, 


Hurrying and slithering upon the wet rocks we made for the 
beach, keeping out of sight as much as possible, since our one 
chance of photographing the mother seals lay in our reaching a 
point between themselves and the sea. 

I shall never forget the sight that met our eyes when we 
left the shelter of the rocks and looked across the isle. On the 
shore and upon the grassy plateau above it were grey seals 
literally in their hundreds. There were from three to four 
hundred seal pups alone, and well over a score of old mother 
seals with them. ‘The youngsters, on seeing us, did not attempt 
to move, but the majority of their parents hurried, with a shuffling 
gait, towards the friendly sea. On the plateau was a small, 
freshwater loch, and hither three great seals had betaken them- 
selves at the approach of danger. ‘Two of them swam close to 
each other, and suddenly one, in a fury, seized the other near the 
tail with its powerful teeth. A fierce fight now commenced, 
the combatants in their struggles throwing the peaty water of 
the tarn high into the sunlit air. In the illustration showing the 
head of one of the old seals in this tarn its curious retriever-like 
shape will be noted. It is this that at a glance distinguishes it 
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WEIGHING FROM FIFTEEN TO TWENTY 
STONE, 


AN ‘‘ ANCIENT’ 


from the common seal, whose head is round, sleek, and of bullet- 
like appearance. All the mother seals, with one exception, left 
their pups on seeing us. But there was one seal, slightly smaller 
than the average, which showed us that her love for her young 
was stronger than her fears for her own safety. [| approached her 
to within 6ft.; nearer than this she would not permit me to 
come, lunging at me with open mouth, and uttering as she did so 
a deep moaning roar. From time to time her baby bleated, and 
then she hastily turned her head towards it with anxious glance. 

Some of the seal pups lay together in threes and fours, fast 
asleep in the warm sunshine. They seemed ludicrous objects, 
reposing upon their backs, with rolls of fat beneath their chins. 
So soundly did they sleep, I was able to walk quietly up to them 
and photograph them without arousing them from their siesta. 
As one walked across this Atlantic island the bleating and 
““ meeh-ing ”’ of the seal pups was almost constantly heard, and 
the deep-toned notes of a flock of barnacle geese, passing 
overhead, and the low boom of the surf made up a strange 
music that had in it the very spirit of the wild and restless 
spaces of the western ocean. 





A COW GREY SEAL DEFENDING HER NEWLY BORN YOUNGSTER. 
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LONDON STREETS AND THEIR 
RECENT BUILDINGS._VIII 


WHITEHALL AND PARLIAMENT STREET 


By PROFESSOR 


HITEHALL is undoubtedly one of our finest 

streets—perhaps, now that Regent Street has 

been destroyed, the best we have left. It has 

breadth, a fine sweep, monumental buildings to 

line it, a break of trees to adorn it and give variety, 
and the towers of Westminster to close it. Yet, in spite of its 
splendour, it is thoroughly English. Its buildings on either side 
do not balance one another, its great Government offices vary in 
size, outline and, one may add, in merit, to an extraordinary 
degree. It starts and ends—if one includes Parliament Street, 
as one must—in the homely muddle of dilapidated domestic 
dwellings, new offices, banks and public-houses, all jostling one 
another in our merry English way. Lest our statesmen and 
administrators should work in an air of unreal and non-national 
splendour, the Cockney spirit of the Strand subtly pervades 
this great thoroughfare. Indeed, at the Charing Cross end it 
is completely triumphant. 

Standing, then, at the base of King Charles’s statue and looking 
towards Westminster, let us examine the strange succession of 
buildings in various styles which succeed one another on the 
left-hand side. First, there is the National Bank, No. Io, a 
serious city version of the box of bricks manner of building. 
Four granite columns stand over one another at each of its three 
floors, while big windows of plate glass fill the remaining space. 
The box of bricks did not provide any further detail. One remem- 
bers that limitation of one’s childhood’s architecture. Yet, on 
the whole, this limitation is to the good, for the result is sober 
and serious. One wishes it-had applied to the next six-storey 
structure, Trafalgar House. Here the architect had many, too 
many, pieces to play with, and pushed them all in regardless of 
composition and congruity. The result is a restless, pretentious 
block crowned by three gables of unequal size with Norman 
Shaw dressings, while below is an undigested mixture of columns, 
heavy stone balconies, playful oriel windows and a polished 
granite public-house ground floor. It was obviously built some 
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Copyright. WHITEHALL—PERHAPS OUR 
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twenty years ago, at a time when Norman Shaw’s picturesq) > 
classic from the Low Countries was going to the heads of o:r 
young architects, who had. not enough knowledge of eith«r 
English or Italian detail to withstand such German beer. Aftir 
this florid building, which is really a disgrace to so importarit 
a street and to the Canadian Government for occupying a portion 
of it, it is a relief to pass on even to Cox’s Bank next door (now 
apparently Lloyd’s), No. 16, with its cast-iron drain-pipe Gothic 
and vast areas of polished glass. One feels, anyhow, that this 
is hard and efficient, not grotesquely sentimental, like its neig!i- 
bour. From here onwards on both sides of the street, until we 
come to the first Government offices, there is nothing to notice 
except the little Dutch Gothic public-house called ‘‘ The Old 
Shades ”’ on the left-hand side, not unpleasant, especially when 
compared with its new neighbour. This is a_ seven-storey 
upstart building in what might be termed Woolworth Gothic, 
though without the picturesqueness of outline of the famous 
New York tower. But we have missed the right-hand side. 
Let us go back again to King Charles and look at it from there. 

On our immediate right is the Admiralty Arch—the great 
triumphal entrance to the Mall—designed as part of the scheme 
to commemorate the virtues of Queen Victoria. Certainly 
it commemorates the virtues of the Victorian age. There it 
is, an Arc de Triomphe with ninety-six domestic windows in 
its front as well as office entrances, private entrances, tradesmen’s 
entrances. Poor architect, who had to provide all these in 
his symbol of glory! Certainly he was saved drain-pipes— 
there is none to be seen—but that is all. Who can deny that 
we are a nation of shopkeepers? If we are ever to put up a 
great memorial to King Edward, I imagine it will be another 
triumphal arch, devoted this time, perhaps, to a lingerie store. 
Side by side with this strange revelation of our national character 
stands Drummond’s Bank, but looking as if it were quite uncon- 
scious of the joke next door. Of al! dull buildings it is the 
dullest. It is built in Portland stone, but it might be in Portland 
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It has breadth, a fine sweep, monumental buildings and trees to give variety. 
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Has a quality and greatness very humiliating to its neighbours, such as— 


cement. Even the atmosphere has paid tribute to its respect- 
ability by depositing upon it an even coating of soot instead of 
leaving the usual lights and shades which are the special delight 
of Portland stone. Next to it is a narrow new strip of a building 
some eighty feet high, in good plain stone crowned with a strong 
cornice. One might be grateful for its plainness if its face were 
wider. Such a treatment presupposes a continuous cliff face to 
the side of a street, as in Paris, not an isolated piece 2oft. wide. 
We come now to the Government offices. Only three, 
however, are recent buildings, within the scope, therefore, of 
these notes. The first and the most striking, both by position 
and treatment, is the big square upstanding block of the Woods 
and Forests Department on the left-hand side. It has a great 
advantage in 
possessing a ° 
site not too 
large and one 
that gives 
return fronts 
oi about the 
same size 
to two side 
streets. At 
first glance it 
seoems a de- 
ciled success. 
Compared 
w th the War 
Ofice it is 
very defi- 
nicely one. 
Compared, 
hc wever, with 
the Banquet- 
ing Hall of 
arout the 
seme size it 
is not. It is 
tether  diffi- 
cult, too, to 
sy clearly 
why. The 
general com- 
position is 
good, though 
the flank 
walls are too Copyright. 
crowded with 








THE WAR OFFICE 


Which has rather the air of a Heavy Dragoon, thouzh at its best when thus seen in perspective. 


windows. On the main front, moreover, there are strong plain 
corners, which have already weathered delightfully, and sensible 
cornices bind the whole together; but, looking at the building 
closely, one sees there is no distinction in it. The main columns 
are the most commonplace—unfluted Ionic. Now, columns can 
have individuality almost as much as persons. If they are 
merely big, bold and naked, they give a big but rather a vulgar 
appearance. Compare, for instance, the columns used in this 
building and its neighbour, the War Office, with the elegantly 
fluted, retiring, gentlemanly ones of the Treasury building or 
the smaller unfluted ones of Dover House. It is the same 
throughout. There is a bold commonplaceness about this build- 
ing which, I am afraid, marks it as of our era, The porch, 
with its large 

curved pedi- 

i ment, broken 

to admit a 

rather trifling 
balcony, has 
no elegance of 
composition 
or modelling. 
But if this 
building, bold 
and strong as 
it is, and good 
in its general 
mass, has no 
particular 
character, 
what are we 
to say of the 
War Office ? 
The _ best 
thing, I think, 
one can say 
is that it re- 
minds one of 
its own Cari- 
cature in the 
New Regent 
Street, Messrs. 
Robinson 
and Cleaver’s 
premises. It 
has the same 
pretentious- 
ness, Now, 
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a Government building of to-day cannot, perhaps from its 
very size, have the charm and humanity that, say, the Horse 
Guards possesses so fully, or the Scottish Office. A War 
Office, too, may be a little truculent: it is, no doubt, in 
character that it should be. It should have spirit. It should 
not be just tamely big. Think of all the symbolism modern 
appliances of war offer for new ornament. But one feels that 
when once the general lines of the present War Office were 
determined no more thought was put into it. Admittedly, the 
building has a certain striking mass with its two flanking cupola- 
covered towers and its long range of free-standing columns, 
especially when seen in perspective up and down Whitehall. 
It is, when you come close to it and find the same dreary detail 
repeated endlessly, the same meaninglessly blocked columns 
to every window, that you realise no artist had any connection 
with the work. There is a quality about the very surfaces of 
the banqueting hall—the contrast of plain pilaster face with 
lightly rusticated wall—which makes the War Office in comparison 
appear the work of engineers who have got hold of a few stock 
architectural forms. It is such buildings as this which bring the 
classical tradition into ill odour. Nothing could be more 
insensitive and dead, in spite of its pomp and swagger. If our 
young men to-day could do no better than this, one would feel 
inclined to go out into the wilderness of sheer efficiency with 
Professor Lethaby and leave all traditional forms alone. 
However, thank goodness, they can, and the next generation of 
Government offices, if more are needed, will be very different. 


\ 
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THE WOODS AND FORESTS OFFICE, “Col.” 
A good, sensible but slightly commonplace building. 

The last of the new offices, the Home Office, at the end of 
Parliament Street, is much better. It is tame enough—the sort 
of thing one calls scholarly—but it combines dignity with a 
certain quality of distinction. The architect who designed it 
—the late Mr. John Brydon—did know something about our 
great classical tradition. He had done work at Bath alongside 
that of John Wood and Robert Adam. He knew that the 
classical forms were pliant things in the hands of competent 
architects, and here he has made them express power and strength 
without vulgarity. His building is not so romantically interesting 
as Sir Gilbert Scott’s Foreign Office, nor so gentlemanly reticent 
and delicately finished as the Treasury block, but it has a range 
of expression which the War Office has not. It is a strange 
comment, however, on our times that none of these new buildings 
really compares in greatness of scale—that is to say, in largeness 
of parts—with the old Inigo Jones building put up at the dawn 
of the classical movement in England. One would imagine 
that, at least in the suggestion of splendour that great scale 
gives, the new buildings would be the equal of the old; yet 
the windows of the banqueting hall are actually larger than 
those in any of the new, and the whole building suggests a larger, 
more spacious view of life as well as a more gracious one. This 
reminds me that Sir Aston Webb has cleverly added to the 
banqueting hall an extension for the purposes of the Royal 
United Services Institution. He has wisely not only separated 
his small new block from the old by a set-back link, but has 
reduced the scale of his building so that it does not compete 
in any way with the Inigo Jones work. 

Towards the end of the street, after the pleasant enclave 
formed by Richmond Terrace and the trees of the Whitehall 
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GRINDLAYS’ BANK “COL” 
Has a certain facetiousness. 


Copyright. 


gardens, the old homely muddle of buildings for a variety of 
private purposes starts again. There is not much among them 
to call for comment. The Red Lion is a very ordinary public- 
house ; but one of the banks—Messrs. Grindlays, No. 54—has 
a certain facetiousness. It is a building with a number of 
deliberate little surprises, designed apparently to catch one 
out. It has, for instance, two small balancing turrets at either 
end of its short facade, one square and the other octagonal. 
In the same way its two balancing doorways are different, one 
having a pointed and the other a curved pediment; one sup- 
ported on columns and the other on brackets. An amusing 
little balcony, too, carried between baby columns, threads some 
arches at the top of the building. Messrs. Grindlays must at 
least be bankers with a sense of humour if not much sense of 
architecture. There is, however, in this portion called Parliament 
Street, one serious building belonging to about the sixties of last 
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LORD COWDRAY’S HOUSE. *C.L.’ 
Singularly dignified against the riot of Scotland Yard. 
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entury. It is No. 47, at the corner of Derby Street, to which 
has a return facade. It is an Italian building in the manner 
f the late Sir Charles Barry, solid and strong enough to be a 
overnment office, but more polite. On a rusticated ground 
composition of the orders is applied to the lower storeys, 
tie building rising clear to culminate in a fine frieze and cornice. 
| ooking down Derby Street, this building, now Lord Cowdray’s 
ofices, looks singularly dignified against the riot of striped 
rd and white gables and chimneys of Scotland Yard. Surely 
tis must be one of the strangest architectural contrasts in 
London, when it is remembered that it measures the change in 
taste of only some twenty years. 
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We have come now to the end of the great street of Govern- 
ment offices. Westminster, with its towers and frock-coated 
statesmen on granite plinths, lies before us. In spite of its great 
buildings facing old brick houses and some rather grotesque 
modern ones, no other street has such a climax. As long as 
Westminster, however, retains its statues and its Lyons’ shops 
we may be glad that Whitehall and Parliament Street retain 
their sense of humour too. We are not yet ready for a district 
entirely of palaces. We cannot afford, in any sense of the 
term, more War Offices, and until the young men are 
employed there is still a chance, whether we like it or no, 
that we might get them. 





NEW THOUGHTS ON SHELLEY 


T might have been regarded as impossible that anyone 

at this time of day could write a book on Shelley so fresh 

and interesting as Mrs. Olwen Ward Campbell’s Shellev 

and the Unromantics (Methuen, 16s. net). It is obviously 

the work of one who thinks for herself, and writes not 
as a member of a school, but as an individual. It would be a 
burden beyond our ability to present all the aspects of 
this large many-sided performance in a few columns of 
print. ‘The book’s value is such that from it can be extracted 
an infinite number of literary notes containing opinions of 
which some will command the assent and some the contra- 
diction of readers. That does not detract from the interest, 
at any rate, in the eyes of one who is as glad to meet contradiction 
of his own views as agreement with them. 

The plan of the book is curious. After a few gossiping 
pages addressed to Shelley’s readers, the author gives a chapter 
to Shelley’s biographers and friends, and first on the list is 
Trelawny, the others being enumerated as: ‘‘the covetous 
Godwin, the lecherous Byron, the slipshod Hunt, the sly 
Medwin, the disdainful Peacock, and the gluttonous Hogg. 
It is a black list, though its unfairness strikes one in the face. 
None could be described adequately by the use of a single 
adjective. Godwin was a great deal more than covetous ; 
much must be forgotten before “lecherous” is considered 
the comprehensive adjective for Byron. In comparison with 
these, “slipshod,” ‘ sly,” ‘ disdainful”’ and ‘ gluttonous ” 
are almost innocuous. Trelawny is figured as a living con- 
centration of all the vices. He had several wives in the course 
of his life, yet he laid it down that ‘“ marriage is only suitable 
to stupid people.” Before his twentieth year he was “ running 
through the world, like a savage with a knife between his 
teeth, seeking blood, and glory, and pleasure.” His crowning 
outrage was that performed on the dead body of Byron. 
“Having,” says our author, “‘ made some excuse to rid himself 
for a few moments of Byron’s faithful valet, he instantly 
uncovered the corpse, and made his notes upon the nature 
of Byron’s deformity,” thus satisfying a morbid curiosity 
which had long worried him. ‘Trelawny’s compensating 
virtue was that he loved or, rather, worshipped Shelley, and 
one of the oddest forms taken by his fancy was the aim, which 
he realised, of being buried at the poet’s side. In 1823 he 
described what he had done to Mary : 


{ have just planted six young cypresses and four laurels. My own 

stone, a plain slab till I can decide on some fitting inscription, is placed 
n the left hand. I have likewise dug my grave, so that, when I die, 

there is only to lift up my coverlet and roll me into it. You may lie 
n the other side if you like. 


n 1880 he wrote to the custodian of the English cemetery at 
‘ome “‘ to put my tomb in thorough repair,” and stating that 
is ashes would “ be enclosed in a box about the same size 
s my friend the Poet’s.” So does their dust repose. But what 
‘as this to do with Shelley’s poetry? It has, indeed, been 
aid that you may know a man by his friends, and if there is 
‘ny truth in this there must have been something in the one 
nan which found a response in the mind of the other. It would 
e painful to apply the logic more relentlessly. 

Next we are presented to Leigh Hunt, in every way a con- 
rast to Trelawny. If anyone were to take the stories related 
itbout Leigh Hunt, they would think that Harold Skimpole 
vas scarcely a caricature, but Hunt improved on acquaintance. 
de was not held in any contempt by Jane Welsh Carlyle, the 
‘Jenny ”’ of his most famous poem, and in spite of his makeshift 
<ind of life there was some good even in his careless, borrowing 
B3ohemianism. What there was in Leigh Hunt to make Shelley 
like him as much as he did is, however, a puzzle to which we 
have found no answer. 

Mrs. Ward Campbell makes the following remarks about 
Shelley’s relationship with Byron : 


Shelley was every now and again fascinated by Byron’s intellectual 


force, though not for long; he was always deeply impressed by his 
best work, though widely differing in his poetical opinions. For 
Byron was but half-heartedly a poet, and composed at least as much 
from vanity as from ambition. Shelley, though so modest, was bound- 
lessly ambitious, and tried in vain to urge Byron to higher flights. 
Of these flights he believed him capable, because he really overrated 
the constructive side in Byron, 

Byron and Trelawny were certainly the most vigorous 
characters with whom the almost feminine Shelley came into 
contact, and, no doubt, to some extent he was influenced by 
both. Still, it was not to a very large extent. All that was 
best in Shelley came from within. He had a standpoint of 
his own and never really departed from it. It might be said 
with some truth that it was not as high a standpoint as that of 
some poets—we mean artistically, not morally. The most 
sympathetic reader, the one most appreciative of the magic 
of his lines is, nevertheless, aware of a falling short that takes 
place in the best of his work. He was essentially a lyric poet, 
that is, he sings what he has to say and he does that whether 
the work be brief or long; and whether it takes a dramatic 
or any other form apparently separated from the lyrical, it still 
remains for ever pure song. 

Our author is a true lover of Shelley, and other Shelley 
lovers will find most pleasure in the chapter called “ ‘The 
Lyrics.” His “Skylark” is worthy to stand with Keat’s 
‘“‘ Nightingale.” One is tempted to compare it with some of 
Shakespeare’s poems, particularly with : 

Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phebus ’gins to arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chalic’d flowers that lies ; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes ; 
With every thing that pretty bin ; 
My lady sweet, arise. 
Shakespeare is the greater poet for a reason that will not appeal 
to the commonplace reader. His poem never passes from physics 
into metaphysics. ‘The heaven’s gate at which the lark sings, 
the winking Mary-buds and “every thing that pretty bin ” 
are outward and visible signs, while Shelley is ever seeking the 
inward and spiritual grace : 
Like a Poet hidden 
In the light of thought 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not : 
This un-Shakespearean character is evident in the famous 
lines with which he begins the Euganean Hills poem : 
Many a green isle needs must be 
In the deep, wide sea of Misery. 

Perhaps there is a little exaggeration in the statement 
that one of Shelley’s biggest debts to Byron is for the word 
‘“* Acroceraunian,” but he certainly melted the word into the 
harmony of his own poem with an art beyond that of Byron, 
as is seen by Byronian line 


The Acroceraunian mountains of old name. 
when compared with Shelley’s lovely : 
Arethusa arose 
From her couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian mountains. 
Again Shelley proves himself the greater poet when comparison 
is made between Byron’s 
The wind swept down the Euxine, and the wave 
Broke foaming o’er the blue Symplegades. 
and Shelley’s 


~~ where, be there calm or breeze, 
The gloomiest of the drear Symplegades 
Shakes with the sleepless surge. 


It is the last line here that counts. 
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Swinburne is as good as either and not far from the Shakes- 
pearean manner in the well known chorus in “ Atalanta ”’ : 


Who shall seek thee and bring 
And restore thee thy day, 
When the dove dipt her wing 
And the oars won their way 
Where the narrowing Symplegades whiten’d the straits of Propontis 
with spray ? 
No one will read this book without feeling contradictious 
at times, but no lover of poetry will read it without gratitude 
for being translated into a diviner, more pellucid air. 
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Lady Susan and Life, by M. Storm Jameson. (Chapman and Dodd, 
6s.) (Dialogues on many subjects: an elderly peeress is the principal 
protagonist.) . 

Anthony Dare, by Archibald Marshall. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) (The story of 
a boy’s struggles told in Mr. Marshall’s earlier manner and to be continued in 
subsequent volumes.) 

The Bazaar, by Martin Armstrong. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) (Stories of varying 
shortness and considerable merit.) 

Bird in a Storm, by E. Maria Albanesi. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) (A story oi 

a breach between married lovers, likely to please women readers especially.) 

Capitol Hill, by Harry Ferguson. (Lane, 7s. 7d.) (An American novel 
of the ‘‘ modern ”’ rather than the ‘‘ sugary ” school.) 

Rare Luck, by W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) (Another wholesome, 
pleasant and humorous story of London life.) 

Feeding the Wind, by John E. Gurdon. (Chapman and Dodd, 7s. 6d.) 
(The monstrous schemes of a ‘‘ master anarchist ” provide a feast of thrills.) 

The Runagate, by C. C. Louis. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 

The Hut in the Woods, by Doris Raeburn. (Stockwell, 2s. 6d.) (Little 
short stories of varying merit.) 
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POETRY. 


A Book of Australian Verse, chosen by Walter Murdock. (Oxi. -d 
University Press, 4s.) (A second and revised edition of ‘‘ The Oxford Bc +k 
of Australian Verse,” originally published in 1918, with, as frontispiece, a 
portrait, which it might have been kinder to omit, of that interesting | ut 
unequal poet, Adam Lindsay Gordon,) 

The Best Poems of 1923, selected by Thomas Moult. (Cape, 6s.) n 
interesting compilation if, rarely open to the whys and wherefores wl. h 
assail all anthologies. Mr. Hardy’s ‘‘ On the Portrait of a Woman About to »e 
Hanged,” Mr. James Stephen’s lovely ‘“ Little Things,” with many othc-s 
are well worth having in this form.) 

Songs of Faith and Fellowship, by Queenie Scott-Hopper. (Faith Pre 5 
2s.6d.) (A book of pleasant little verses which their title sufficiently describe.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Natural History of the Ducks, by John C. Phillips. (Longma: ’s, 
Vol. II, £10 10s.) (This volume deals with ‘‘ The Genus Anas,”’ and, as was 
the first, is illustrated with many plates in colour, and black and white.) 

Grassland Farming, by W. J. Malden. (Benn, 30s.) 

English Country, by E. L. Grant Watson. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) (A ser es 
of articles on the country season by season, some of which have appeared 
in the Cornhill Magazine.) 

Citizenship, by W. H. Hadow. (Clarendon Press, 6s.) (The Stevenson 
Foundation lectures delivered in Glasgow by the Vice-Chancellor of Shefficld 
University during the spring and autumn of 1922. 

Constructive Conscious Control of the Individual, by F. Matthias Alexande 
(Methuen, ros. 6d.) 

The Present State of Germany, by J. H. Morgan. (University of London 
Press, 2s. 6d.) 

The Russian Cook Book, compiled and translated by Princess Alexandre 
Gagarine. (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) (Four hundred and sixteen recipes which 
will be novelties in most English kitchens.) 

Auction Bridge Hints, by Thomas C. Cochran. (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) 
(A useful handbook presupposing a rudimentary knowledge of the game.) 


+ 


JOURNALS. 

The Mariner's Mirror, January. (Cambridge University Press, 6s.) 
(fhe Journal of the Society for Nautical Research makes its appearance 
for the first time as a quarterly and in a new and attractive guise.) 

Baily’s Magazine, February. (Vinton, 1s.) (‘‘ Managing a Point to 


. Point” is one among several readable articles in this issue.) 


Architec'ure. (‘ape 1s. 3d.) (Special Regent Street Number. _ Illus- 
trated by old engravings, with numerous articles.—A fitting tribute to Nash.) 





OUR LITTLE HERD 


E started goat-keeping in 1919, partly for the 
interest they would afford and partly for their 
excellent and healthy milk. We have never for 
a moment regretted it, for they are a fascinating 
hobby. They were non-pedigree goats, and we are 
far from the railway and from show grounds. Horny, Brown 
Mummy and Saucy, her kid, arrived on the hottest July afternoon 
in a spring cart under a cart cover. Then and there they had 
their biggest drink of the year: for, on grass, goats do not drink 


much, and often in their stalls are more dainty than eager, 
and wil! not drink after each other, demanding a fresh-filled 
bucket. 

Horny was Irish, rather brusque, but very dear; Brown 
Mummy, of Anglo-Nubian type was hornless; and her kid, 
milder but mischievous. Peggy was another purchase, and 
each year we have reared a few kids. Buttercup and 
Dandelion (‘‘ Butter’ and “‘ Dan ’’), seen on the rock, are great 
friends and are almost human in understanding. They used 





OUT FOR A WALK WITH THE CHILDREN. 
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BUTTERCUP., 


to go for walks with our 
children, and are such good 
followers that it was difficult 
to give them the slip. 

In 1920 Tip Top Wizard 
was purchased, at four months 
old, from Miss Fort of New- 
bury. This son of the famous 
goat The Witch travelled by 
motor to Oxford and thence 
by rail to the far north. He 
goes by the name of “ Uncle 
Wiz.” He is a fine black 
and white hornless goat of 
British Alpine type, and a 
great pet, though he can 
deliver some rude knocks from 
his powerful head and neck 
if things do not suit him. 
Our goats have little home- 
made stalls and racks, and lie 
on a raised latticed boarded 
floor. Kids will soon appro- 
priate a wheelbarrow in a loose 
box if they have a chance. 

The would-be milker should 
start young. Generally 
all goes well with the usual 





SNOWFLAKE AND BUTTERCUP. 
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experienced milker, but 
when the novice takes his 
turn there are feet in the pail, 
and, perhaps, disaster! <A 
very good goat may give two 
to three quarts a day for 
nine months or so, if well fed ; 
some, no doubt, give much 
more. Bran, crushed oats 
and linseed cake are the 
safest and best dry foods. 
A good goat is a boon 
to a cottager if only he has 
some accommodation, for 
it costs little beyond his 
own time. The goat re- 
quires a wide range and not 
rich pasture. She is a 
browsing animal, not a 
grazing one, and _ loves 
leaves, twigs and __ bark. 
In fact, on a small range 
they are soon poisoned, 
and, where there is not 
much space open to their 
wanderings, are better 





THREE OF THE HERD. 


stall-fed, with occasional 
walks and tethering. 

For winter, upland 
meadow hay seems the 
best, and we use, for a 
change, rough and flaggy 
grass from woodlands made 
into hay. For variety, 
bushes are much appre- 
ciated, dried on end in a 
barn and_ stacked when 
dry: but on no account 
should they become heated 
for lack of air. Oak is 
not to be given, but all 
the trees mentioned below 
are good dried except elder, 
which seems to flag, not 
dry, and thorn, which is 
too prickly to handle com- 
fortably. Swede turnips 
are welcomed, chopped or 
unchopped. For summer 
food there are brambles, 
raspberries, green 
vegetal lcs, and even 
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DANDELION, 


nettles, and many sorts of 
branches of trees—ash, moun- 
tain ash, Spanish chestnut, 
sycamore, maple, elder, cherry, 
lime, thorn and ivy. (Syca- 
more does not always dry 
well.) Rape is a good plant 
to grow, as it comes again 
for winter and early spring ; 
and a few roots of comfrey 
for cutting are relished. It 
will grow a huge crop per 
acre—and let the poor gar- 
dener take heart : in deep soil 
it is like horse-radish and 
rhubarb, difficult to kill. Wild 
willow herb is eaten raven- 
ously. Some safety, no doubt, 
lies in variety. 

Yew, privet, laburnum, 
rhododendrons and laurels are 
poisonous plants, and so are 
“lords and ladies”’ and, we 
believe, the red shiny-stalked 
hemlock. Another hemlock 
(the cow parsnip), however, 
seems to be appreciated by goats 
and other stock. B. 





TIP TOP WIZARD. 
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M. O. Dell. ST. SAVIN: A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE. Copyright. 
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M. O, Dell. “A GASH IN THE PYRENEES.” Copyright. 
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THE QUEEN'S. 
DOLL’S HOUSE 


The Palace of Their Majesties 
The King & Queen of Lilliput | 


The marvellous miniature palace, known as the Queen's Doll’s House, will be exhibited in the Palace of Arts at 


Wembley. 


with Her Majesty the Queen, who has herself contributed largely to its perfection. 


N a former Work, which has been for some years before 
the World, entitled A Voyage to Lilliput, I set out a general 
Account of my Observations of that Island and Empire. 
I may have some Readers who remember that in the fourth 
Chapter of that book I began a short Description of His 

Imperial Majesty’s Palace, and described how I had made 
stools out of tall trees with which to climb over it (for it was 
about five feet high), and the people, warned of my going through 
the City, were marshalled on the surrounding Hills. In the 
inmost Court I lay down on my side and kissed the Hand of the 
Queen when she graciously extended it through an upper 





THE PALACE, FIVE FEET HIGH, STANDS ON A BASE THREE FEET HIGH. 





The near end draws out and reveals 


It is a perfect working model of what a great house of the year 1924 would be like. 


ihe idea originated 
It is Lilliput materialized before us. 


Window. But I then cut short further description with the 
Intimation that I should not in that place anticipate a more 
particular Account, which at that time was ready for the Press. 
The courteous Reader may also be not unmindful, through my 
former books, of the unsurpassed Misfortunes with which God, 
in His goodness, saw fit to visite me, and which for many 
years hindered the fulfilment of my Purpose. Now, by that 
Same Help, which in my darkest hours has never deserted 
me, I am at length enabled to redeem my promise to the 
World, and to set before it a True and Particular Account 
of my Visite to a Newly Erected Portion of the Imperial 
Palace of Lilliput, together with some 
Observations on the Architectural Styles 
and Furnishing thereof. 

This portion of the Palace consisted 
of a separate Edifice of a most pure 
white appearance, which Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, the King’s Chief Architect, 
had, with the utmost Ingenuity, 
designed ; less to be a perpetual Habi- 
tation for Their Majesties, than for a 
Grand Example, to all coming from 
other Lands, of the Arts, Domestic 
Uses and Applied Sciences of Lilliput 
at that time. The external Style of 
the Edifice I conceive to have been not 
unlike that employed in England by Sir 
C. Wren, of whom the Architects of 
Lilliput entertain the most exalted 
Opinion. The Facadioes of the Palace 
are, in parts, notably above the principal 
Windows, and in the Pediment, orna- 
mented with rich Carving, that none bu 
the delicate hands of this diminutive 
people could, I suppose, have fashioned. 
In a hanging garden, or quincunx, belo 
the southern aspect, were deliciou 
lawns, Cyprus trees and knots of flowers 
These last were of kinds that I remem 
bered to have seen both in my father’ 
garden in Nottinghamshire and in m 
travels in the Indies, Cathay and Gran 
Tartary. And though all were propor 
tionably little, yet the subtlest pencilling 
were not lacking from their enamelle 
petals. Lotus flowers (called by th 
learned Dr. Evelyn Magnolia) flourishe: 
upon the walls, gillyflowers, papaver 
vulgo poppies, damask roses, lilies whit 
and golden, azaleas and hydrangeas 1: 
tubbes, and climbing peas, surrounde: 
by hedges of box, emitted a fragranc 
that the coarse filtres of my nostril 
could yet enjoy. In earthen pots the 
grew cress for Sallets, and mush rooms 
And in one corner of the lawns my ey 
could dimly mark a ring of those littl: 
yellow Toads’ stools which childre: 
believe are caused by the nocturna’ 
gambols of Spirits or Fairies. Tha‘ 
such was indeed their origin I at on¢ 
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——THE HANGING GARDEN. 
Enclosed by Cypress trees, with paved walks, box hedges and a wonderful variety of flowers. 
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THE PRINCIPAL FRONT. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Showing the admirably confined enriched surfaces. 
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THE CENTRE OF THE MAIN FRONT. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Five feet high, yet the wooden carving is as fine and firm as though full size. 
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time was wont to dispute, an 
as I gazed at my tiny guides 


could not withhold from laugh- 


ing at the thought of beings s 
infinitesimal that Lilliputian 
could think them small. I no 
regret my levity ; not only be 
cause the sudden Gust of Ai 
blown forth by my lungs la 
half the Garden flat and up 
rooted several rose trees, bi 
because my travels have taugi 
me that no being is_ to 
great or too small but that Go 
shall show him beings infinite!: 
greater, and smaller, to who 
he shall himself appear as 
Mountain or a Tick. 

When I had inspected th« 
garden to my Satisfaction, | 
observed a company of Lilli 
putians advancing from th« 
Palace towards me. Some 
paced slowly and_ painfully, 
their backs bent almost double, 
as though by some intolerable 
Weightor Crime. Others tripped 
gaily along, singing and waving 
their Arms and tossing their 
caps in the Air. I learnt that 
this procession of sad and merry 
men were all the Architects of 
Lilliput; successful and un- 
successful. Yet the more pros- 
perous and eminent of them 
were not, as might have been 
thought, those treading most 
gaily, but those crippled by 
sorrow. For they remembered 
the many architectural sinnes 
they had committed against 
an innocent and _ unoffending 
Populace: sinnes that no prayers 
nor tears could expiate. Yet a 
back bent by such_ horrible 
Remorse is a sign in Lilliput 
of Publique Service and is 
highly honoured accordingly. 
And whenever a Committec 
is appointed to supervise the 
Publique Monuments of the 
State, several Bent Backs ar« 
certain to be elected, for the 
great respect their first-hand 
experience commands. I won- 
dered whether the young archi- 
tects, gambolling like beaver: 
at play, their minds light wit! 
ideas, would one day grow s 
distorted and famous. 

This company proceedec 
to indicate to me, some th: 
beauties, some the failings « 
the Palace, as to which ther: 
was some dispute. For wha‘ 
the one part would deplor: 
the other applauded. A youn; 
architect asked me innocentl\ 
whether I supposed that the 
ground storey of the Palace 
which was built in the rustz 
manner and on which _ the 
pilasters of the Fagadioes rested 
was really more strongly built 
than the upper walls, or onl) 
appeared so. “ Sir,” I replied 
“IT have curiously examined 
not a few Lilliputian houses, 
and from their prevalent falsity, 
probably it is not so.””. Where- 
upon he exulted at the Dis- 
comfiture of certain of his 
elders. But, before we could 
ascertain the truth of this 
matter, an aged Architect, who 
appeared to carry the most 
intolerable burden of them all, 
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and to whom his companions, 
therefore, showed the utmost defer- 
ence, enquired whether in my 
opinion the Fagadio did not appear 
bald and bare? ‘‘A Palace,” he 
cried in a voice hideous with agony, 
such as a long-damned soul might 
employ in Purgatory, ‘should 
be covered with rich carvings, 
pillars, architraves, medallions, 
cartouches, angels, well nurtured 
wenches, scrolls and other Orna- 
ments approved by usage. But this 
has but a little carving above certain 
Windows and in the Cornish.” 

“‘] perceive,” I replied, “ that 
in Lilliput it has been customary 
to judge buildings, as your women 
judge one another, by their Orna- 
ments or Cloathes. In consequence, 
great Shops have found it prudent 
to assume the shape and ornaments 
formerly devoted to Temples ; the 
Temples adorn their interiors like 
those of much-frequented Shops. 
The dwellings for the Poor often 
surpass in bulk the palaces of 
Princes, and the Palaces simulate the 
poor man’s Cottage.” 

“We seek,” said a very bur- 
dened architect, remorse twisting 
his face most hideously, “an 
Imperial Style. As Lilliput has 
assembled a considerable Empire 
by planting and divagation, we apply, 
to that end, the several styles and 
ornaments of the nations so subdued 
to our Publique Edifices. Observe 
the celebrated Repository of objects 
of Vertu and worth, named after 
our great Empress and her Beloved 
Consort———” 

“Tt is a very Panteknikon of 
Styles,” cried a youth. 

** Aye,” replied the old one with 
warmth, “there you can see the 
symbols of our vast dominions: 
Groobic and Grimbuphkian 
columns, Korkinese domes, Staurian 
arches, the minarets of Quars and 
Brakishpoore ; and yet with some- 
thing of all the old Lilliputian tastes 
interspersed that confer a native 
redolence upon the Glorious 
Conjunction.” 

Having ever been of a meckani- 
cal Turn of mind, I ventured to 
doubt to this great architect whether 
an Imperial Style were best attained 
that way. “‘ Might it not be better,” 
said I, ‘ to search for the Spirit of 
this great Body Politique ? To find 
whether the noble Spirit of Justice 
and Mutual Good Will that animates 
all its limbs would not likewise 
inspire a Sublime Architecture as 
was done in ancient times in 
Greece, Egypt, Rome and, more 
lately, in the great Merchant State of 
Blefuscu ? It cannot be,” I con- 
tinued, ‘‘that no singleness of 
purpose resides at this centre of 
Empire? The Lilliputian mind is 
surely not grown so small that it 
cannot comprehend the Greatness of 
its Commonwealth ? Gentlemen, if 
so it be, yours is the task, Philoso- 
phers and Artists, to bring back to 
this torpid folk great thoughts of 
Heart, generous Impulse and the 
Brotherhood that animates you in 
War, by means of buildings, simple, 
grand, tremendous, capable of in- 
spiring like Emotions.” 

At this Speech many Architects 
were angered, saying that they had 
too much to think about with 
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Copyright. THE EXPULSION FROM EDEN. ac} Ba 
Wall paintings in grey-blue and pale yellow by Mr. William Nicholson. 











THE MAIN FRONT—WALLS RAISED SHOWING THE GRAND HALL. 
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Building Regulations, Popular Fancy, 
Expense and Drains to set out to chase a 
Spirit. But some young Architects came 
close to me and asked to be taken up ; so I set 
them in a row upon my ham, like sparrows 
on a roof tree. ‘There we discoursed, and 
they told me they were entirely of my mind. 
In the past, they said, Architects had been 
honoured in proportion as their buildings 
failed to serve their purpose, and were built 
in the least suitable style. But now Lilliput, 
they said, had come to a fateful hour of her 
History and therefore of her Architecture. 
Houses were demanded in such numbers as 
it was impossible to supply with the existing 
methods. Moreover, the Sciences had so far 
triumphed that no Lilliputian spent a minute 
of the day without using some Machine, or 
product of a Machine, or benefiting from 
some marvellous Invention. Yet his house 
was little better than the houses of 300 
years ago; most often infinitely worse ; and 
was designed with small consideration for 
the circumstances of the Present, in a 
fashion copied from the Past, the purposes 
of which were ill understood. 

“* Have you no remedy for these Evils ?” 
I asked a young man. 

“One Material and many Ideas, but 
old Beliefs diehard,” he replied. ‘‘ We have 
visions of houses invented like our Engines. 
Thus, we have Machines for crossing the 
Sea, the Land and the Air with speed, 
machines for making everything, and for 
performing every task we can think of ; all of 
them beautifully suited to their Function, 
and therefore not without a true Beauty. 
So, we dream, shall be our Machines for 
Habitation, designed not like improved huts 
or hovels, but so that men may have the 
greatest quantity of the necessaries of life : 
Light, Air and Warmth. Their material 
may be a certain concretion of the Essences 
of Stone, called therefore Concrete, 
strengthened with Steel beams; a material 
already used in other machines such as 
Factories, Bridges, Warehouses, and lately 
most marvellously displayed in our Lilli- 
putian Empire Exhibition. The Use of this 
Material, unknown to the Ancients, is not 
circumscribed by Custom, and the Beauty 
of buildings made therewith is the Beauty of 
a function perfectly performed. “ It is not,” 
he continued, ‘‘ that we do not love the old 
style. But we feel the World is passing away 
from it, and has new, greater needs. ‘This 
splendid Palace,” and the youth walked to 
my knee and looked upon it like Moses from 
the Mount of Nebo, “ is the finest building 
of our Age in the accepted Style. It is 
everything that we call most modern. And 
it will remain as the most perfect, complete 
and beautiful building of the Old Time. An 
unchanging Monument in little to future 
Ages of the Accomplishments and Defici- 
encies of this one.” 

Perceiving that the young men had 
finished, I set them down aga’n and I moved 
my head back soas to be able to gaze in at the 
upper windows of the palace, when a Marvel 
occurred which to this day I have been unable 
rightly to explain. The Lilliputians, though 
of diminutive stature, one inch of ours being 
equal to about one foot in their computation, 
are skilled far beyond us in the Sciences. 
By some Motive Power, which enables them 
to propel carriages without horses, they can 
also cause Masses of great Weight to rise 
into the Air in a manner not unlike that 
employed in Laputa. Such a Portent at this 
moment took place; for the four outward 
Walls of the Palace began of their own 
Volition, it seemed, to rise Heavenward, until 
I, and all the Concourse of the People drawn 
up on surrounding hills and eminences, could 
see the several Apartments contained in the 
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LOOKING DOWN THE GRAND STAIRCASE. 
Statuary marble and lapis lazuli paving 





THE ENTRANCE HALL. 
Looking up the stairs. Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s Windsor Castle over the table. 
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Palace. It was then that Reldresal, Principal Secretary (as they 
style him) of Private Affairs, walked up the marble and lapis lazuli 
Stair to the first Landing and began an explanatory Discourse 
upon the Palace. ‘The Meckanical Contrivance, he told me, was 
for the Benefit of those coming from afar to view the Palace who 
were yet too pressed to make the Circuit of the apartments. All 
within, he pursued, had been a gift, whether from Her Imperial 


Lilliputians from the garden where Heaven had placed them, 
view of all the assembled Brutes. All are there, upon t 
ground, or in the branches of three far-spreading oaks, or flyi: 
above their highest twigs. In my opinion, continued Reldres: 
Nicholson has never painted a greater picture. I, supposii 
that in Lilliput they estimated the Greatness of an Artist, as 
do in England, by the Area of his Pictures, answered that 
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Copyright. COLONNADE SCREEN IN THE LIBRARY, OF WALNUT WOOD. * COUNTRY LIFE.” 


With gun cupboard beyond, and globe in foreground. 


Majesty herself, who had spared no trouble to make this example — supposed that it was very large. To which my guide retorte 


of a Lilliputian home perfect, or from merchants, sending samples 
of their wares, or artists or craftsmen giving of their best. And 
that which was given was given by all to Her Majesty. Thus, 
said he, the walls of this hall are painted by William Nicholson 
in blue and white and yellow, depicting the expulsion of the first 


that the artist had often painted larger pictures, but none mor 
grand, nor sublime. He descended the stairs, at the botton 
of which stood an exquisite bronze statue about three inche: 
high; he said it was by the sculptor, Derwent Wood, an¢ 
remarked that the leaden figures round the parapet of the 
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eiterior were likewise by a famous sculptor, called Sir George 
lrampton. They represented the four Saints of Lilliput. The 
co itward walls being raised up, I could see thewhole of this side 
0° the house laid open, and mighty fine I found this great hall, 
t e sweep of the marble steps most grand. 

From the hall he proceeded, and I shuffled my bulk as best 
I could outside, to the Library, an apartment wainscoted in 
valnutwood, the shelves fat with books by the most eminent 
a ithors of to-day and yesterday. Under the direction of Reldresal 
I extended my forefinger and thumb and drew several volumes 
fom their places. Some I found were purposely written for 
this library and set forth by the author’s own hand. Such were 
v! very short story by the writer Ian Hay, Memories by John 
Calsworthy, The House in the Lonely Wood by Hugh Walpole. 
Many other books, richly bound in leathers, I had not 
the leisure to examine. Yet two curious Volumes were placed 
on my finger by Reldresal: one marked with a great A and 
B and C. This work is continually consulted by Lilliputians 
when about to go on journeys ; from which I conclude that it 
contains some kind of Abracadabra or Augural Tablets. The 
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proportion, furnished by that curious collector of Nicotiniana, 
Mr. Dunhill. Grape Hyacynths grew in bowl, a Vessel, fully 
rigged and yare, stood on a shelf; globes both terrestrial 
and celestial; and rare porcelain was disposed about. More- 
over in a cupboard were placed the Fowling Pieces and Muskets 
of His Majesty, made by the armourer Purdie, for marksman- 
ship with which the King is famous. Upon the writing desk 
were materials ; a fountain pen, the length of two barleycorns, 
and I saw bottles of ink in a cupboard beneath the book- 
shelves the size of a put-and-take top. 

It was with difficulty that Reldresal pursuaded me to convey 
myself to the other end of the palace, to view the Saloon. Pass- 
ing through the Hall of Entrance my guide led my eye to an Eleva- 
tor controlled by the Motive Power aforesaid ; and so exquisitely 
modulated, that, by the touch of my fingernail upon one of 
three scarcely visible buttons, the /ift rose to whichever of the 
storeys I had signified. When I spoke of this to certain mechan- 
icks of Brobdingnag, whilst they confessed the possibility of 
fashioning so minute a /ift, yet conceived it scarcely to be credible 
that the movements thereof could be so exquisitely contrived, 
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The books, in MS. of famous authors, are bound in red or grey leather. 


ther, also dealing, I was informed, with travel, was by the great 
vriter Bradshaw, with whom I was for long desirous of meeting 
nd discussing my own adventures ; though I was warned that 
hey would, none the less, appear mean and insipid beside the 
errible Misfortunes recorded and foreshadowed in his work. 
jut the print was so exceedingly small that I was never able to 
liscover the burden of Bradshaw. News sheets lay upon a table, 
mong them a journal said by many to be the noblest in Lilliput, 
iamed C y L——+, though again its minuteness yielded 
ot the secret of its nobility to my understanding, though 
‘t seemed to have plates not without merit. The ceiling 
f this apartment was limned in emblematique figures by William 
Walcot ; and the carpet of woven silk, in a pattern known only 
othe Grand Turk, was of such a fineness that I could have passed 
it through my ring. Two Chests of Drawers, within which were 
Designs by excellent Artists, supported severally the despatch 
boxes from the High Officers of State for the King’s perusal, and 
the necessities for Tobacco Smoking, viz.: a briar wood pipe 
the length of an young house-fly, a box of Bolivar cigars, each the 
size of a wasp’s egg, and several jars and boxes for the herb, of like 





that it might be thus de extra controlled ; that being, I apprehend, 
a very delicate contrivance even in Brobdingnag. Over against 
the elevator I saw a bag containing golf clubs, and a heap of bats, 
mallets and rackets for ball games, Croquet, Mall, Tennis and 
other Japes. 

The Saloon was in preparation for an Assembly that 
evening, so that I am unable to give a particular description of 
it. But I observed therein the silver-gilt carved wood thrones 
of Their Imperial Majesties beneath a rich canopy. ‘The ceiling 
there was painted with Children dancing ameng a lattice 
work, by Charles Sims, I thought most pretty. The Chimney 
piece in especial provoked my admiration, whereat Reldresal 
repeated to me the names of the fourteen marbles used 
in the palace, brought from the Indies and fashioned by 
the house of Jenkins. And while I behold in my mind this 
Throne Room where the knee is wont to be bent in Honour, 
I judge it a fit time to record a few of the names of these Lilli- 
putian craftsmen, whose skill surpasses even that of the cabinet- 
makers of the Great Dukes Cosimo of Tuscany. Mr. Eric 
Broadbent was charged with all carvings in wood, the house 
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of Muntzer with the 
painting and_ uphol- 
stering. Mr. Frederick 
Parnell with the entire 
building of the edifice, 
Messrs. Higgins and 
Griffiths with the illu- 
mination. The leather- 
work was mostly made by 
Sangorski and Sutcliffe, 
and the furniture in large 
measure provided by 
Turner Lord’s; and in 
this saloon, above others. 
it is done to admiration, 
in the French taste, and 
embroidered. Chande- 
liers and glass vessels by 
Madam Graydon 
Stannus. Paintings by 
the artists Cope, Orpen, 
Lavery, Harrington 
Mann, Stokes and others 
hung there, portraying 
former sovereigns ; and a 
great piano forte, painted 
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of a few Liliiputian feet, 
a thing worthy of our 
English Architects’ 
observance who please to 
set our kitchens so far 
from our Tables that, 
should a _ Lilliputian 
chance to walk from 
one to tother for his 
meat he would be like 
to faint with hunger by 
the way. 

I began then to look 
at the Stables, which 
will be described in 
another place, when the 
walls of the Palace began 
to descend again. So, 
fearing lest I should lose 
him, I took Reldresal in 
my hand and set him 
upon a chimney pot. 
He, who was corpulent, 
was at first offended and 
a little short of Breath, 
by his passage through 
the air (though during 





with goddesses and 





our acquaintance of 





cupids and gilt, stands 
before the thrones. A 
collection of the choicest 
music is stored for who- 
ever desires to play. 
My guide bade me 
thence to meet him in the 
Kitchen, and there to my 


nine months he grew 
accustomed to the sensa- 
tion). 

“Why, Man Moun- 
tain, do you set me here 
upon a dirty chimney 
pot?” he asked. 

“T wish to know 





astonishment I perceived 
a Mouse Trap, contain- 
ing three Mice, of the 
size of grape-pips, en- 
ticed therein by a morsel of cheese no greater than the head 
of a Lady’s pin. Upon the table I saw eggs and bottles of 
Oil and Vinegar and of Bass ale ; the Dazly Mail sheet was on 
a chair, so that it was plain that the cook had but lately quitted 
her Duties. Dressers were filled with Pots and Pans, and the 
Scullery, hard by, had notable Sinks. The viands are carried 
across a corridor from the Kitchen to the dining-room, a space 
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why the Walls are thus 
lowered,”’ I replied. 

“Look down _ to 
the hills,” he said. ‘ Their Imperial Majesties come to the 
Palace to hold Court this evening. You may observe the 
Ceremonies through one of the windows and, if I may, I will 
sit in your Breast Pocket.” 

Having placed him there, I prepared to watch the 
remarkable Spectacle which I shall describe in my next 
Chapter. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 
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By Lueut.-CoLoneL M. 


HAT is the secret of presenting a horse at a fence 

so that-he will jump it off his hocks, land a com- 

fortable distance the other side, and give us what 

is known as a“ good feel’’ ? Generally speaking, we 

find that with two fences out of three, although 
we manage to get over all right, we are aware that the horse 
was out of his stride and jumped off his forehand. When this 
occurs, we experience not a feeling of pleasure, but one of relief 
when we find ourselves safely on the other side. Sometimes we 
give him a jab in the mouth, say ‘‘ Come hup,”’ and call him an 
expletory quadruped ; we seldom, if ever, put the blame on the 
right shoulders. On the other hand, when he does come up 
to the fence in his stride, springs off his hocks and lands well 
into the next field, what a different sensation it is, and how it 
adds to the pleasure and safety of hunting ! 

It is generally believed that it is too much to expect 
any man to reach the standard of being sure of his stride every 
time, and hunting people generally are content with things 
as they are, and do not worry about these matters over-much. 
But there are many who delight in riding for riding’s sake, 
and who are not content with anything less than perfection. 
It is for these that the study of the art of approach becomes 
fascinating, particularly as it is, probably, the most difficult art 
in the world. The reason for this is that we have to ride 
every horse in a slightly different way. Some horses are very 
easy, and when riding them we fancy we have mastered the 
problem, only to find ourselves woefully at sea when we get 
on to some less temperate mount. Fortunately, the rules are the 
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same in all cases; it is only the application which presents the 
difficulty. Our first trouble is that our horses have seldom been 
really schooled. The ‘“‘ made hunter ”’ will certainly jump well 
enough, but we want something much more than that. We 
want him temperate, balanced and obedient to both leg and 
rein. This is a standard that can only be attained by con- 
tinuous work and good horsemanship for many months. It is 
beyond the opportunity of many, or the inclination of others ; 
but no matter. I.et us know what to try for every time we 
take a fence, and each jump will be one more progressive 
experience. 

Let us, first of all, realise what we ought not to do. Take 
the case of a rider going to jump a rather big fence. We may 
‘good run” at it. He 


‘ 


often see him getting what he calls a 
starts off very fast. He very likely hits his horse with his 
crop as a preliminary, so as to “ get going” all the quicker. 
This, of course, only does harm. It excites the horse and dis- 
tracts his attention. So off he goes at a fast gallop. As he 
approaches the fence, the horse, realising it looks rather formid- 
able, is thinking (if he is allowed to think) how he is going to take 
off. We have often seen athletes when jumping taking a lot of 
little steps in their endeavour to get their take-off right. They 
are losing momentum thereby, and the fault is much criticised 
by trainers. This is what the horse is doing. He gets slower 
and slower until he reaches the fence. By this time he is often 
almost at a standstill, and bucks over. If there is a ditch on 
the far side, he will probably peck badly on landing, and the 
rider is very glad if the incident can be closed without mishap. 
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Then we have another kind. That of a fine free horse, 
of great heart and leaping capacity. He goes “all out.” No 
check or change’ about him. When about 12ft. away from 
the fence, another stride would put him. too close; so, full of 
fun and freedom, he takes off from there. Alas! (and this is 
such a sad sight, and spoils so many great-hearted horses), 
the rider is quite unprepared for such scope and courage. He 
is badly “left behind,’ and the horse gets a terrible jab in 
the mouth. A few more of those, and the horse will jump 
with freedom no more. These are examples of how not to 
do it. 

We will now examine the requirements for the perfect leap. 
The first necessity is to have a temperate horse. No one can 
control with any accuracy horses that are excited at every fence. 
So that our first essential is control. Our second is that of 
growing momentum, so that when we have decided to “ put” 
our horse at the fence (which is at a distance of about 30ft. 
or so, according to the size of the jump), each stride from there 
should be of increasing dimension. In this way we get the 
impetus on taking off to throw us well into the next field, 
clear of all hidden ditches and other abominations. It can well 
be described as: 


Umpty, umpty, umpty, one, two, three, over ! 


In other words, a steady canter up to the last three strides, and 
then one—Two—THREE. Diagrammatically we can show it thus: 
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not always be able to make three good strides. We ma 
have to fit it in with two. It rather reminds me of dacty! 
and spondees. We may have a long and two shorts, tw 
shorts and a long, perhaps, or two longs. We might eve 
make up Latin verses as we go along. To hear the huntsma 
chant 
a eee ee 
** Arma vir/umque can/o ”’ 
or a whipper-in mutter 
‘“Vide/o melijora pro/boque”’ 
on approaching their fences would be an inspiriting novelty 
And yet we require our cadences just as much in equitation as i 
elegiacs. Fortunately for many of us, an equally good result ca: 
be obtained in English, and I can suggest the following exhor 
tation, with mental rather than vocal expression, and a1 
increasing accent on the “ longs,” thus: 


uv 4 uv uv Vv 


— , —_— 
‘“Now you must/go and get/o ver.” 

This gives a good idea of the final strides, with the spring on 
the first syllable of “ over.” But we shall not find it always 
possible to try it in the hunting field. We shall often find that 
the crowd will not give us room, and we have to get over as 
best we may. Sometimes we will find that when we want to go 
““umpty ”’ the horse does not. Sometimes he will “yaw” at 
us and drag the reins through our fingers. Sometimes he will 
insist on racing at 

Pie re the fence, and we 
pe =. = shail be unable to 
restrain him. But 


-~-_ =. 
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Now you must go and get o ver. 


UMPTY UMPTY UMPTY ONE TWO THREE 


This is, of course, perfection. We have control up to 
30ft., then increasing impetus, a perfect take-off 6ft. from 
the obstacle, and a pleasurable land 12ft. the other side. 
That is what we should endeavour to do with every fence 
we meet out hunting. We shall not succeed, but with 


practice and training we shall improve every day. We shall 
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no matter. If the 


1 4 ‘ 
10 6 /2 horse is- not 


thoroughly trained 
these things will 
JUMP LAND. happen. Butas long 

as we know what we 
want to do, we are a long way ahead of him ‘‘ who knows not, 
and knows not that he knows not.” 

People often speak of “‘lifting’’ a horse, and others of 
“giving the office,” but they are sometimes not quite sure of 
what they mean. It is, really, the moment at which control 
changes to freedom. As we approach the fence we must have 
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restraint and exercise (if we can) a guiding influence upon the 
movements and stride of our mount. But when we come to 
the moment when we decide the horse should “ take off,” then 
we should lean our bodies forward, and give him his head. <A 
slight pressure of the knees will also assist the horse to realise 
what is required. Even with badly trained horses, once they 
are assured that they will have a free head they will very soon 
learn to “‘ take off’’ when given the office in this way. The 
“short one’’ so many horses put in before jumping is the 
penalty we have to pay for riders who do not “ go”’ with their 
horses as they jump, get left behind, and then jab their mouths. 
It is wonderful how quickly horses will drop the habit directly 
they feel confident that their rider will give them the necessary 
freedom. 

There is one last point in connection with the approach, 
and that is how and when to hit a horse that has refused oy that 
is likely to refuse. Let us remember these two points. Firstly, 


if we hit a horse as he is approaching the jump we take his 
attention away fromit. Secondly, if we hit him after he has 
refused he associates the fence with punishment ; so that neither 
of these occasions are suitable moments. There is, in fact, only 
one moment at which to apply the whip, and then not asa 
punishment, but as an encouragement. A sharp tap on the 
shoulder is all that is ever required, and if he still refuses, we 
must hold him more firmly with our legs, and tap him again 
in the same place (on the side he is inclined to run out to). 
Continued refusal necessitates an easier fence, or more exercise, 
or less corn, or a farrier, or a vet., or more riding-school for 
either man or horse, or both; but not punishment. The tap 
at the moment of take-off is alone necessary, and is the surest 
way of producing the results we desire. 


[The photographs which illustrate this article are of characteristic incidents 
out with the Rufford—Eb.] 
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THE MAGNOLIAS.—I 


By E. H. WILson. 


RISTOCRATS of ancient lineage possessed of many 
superlative qualities are the magnolias. They have 
the largest flowers and the largest undivided leaves 
of any group of trees hardy in the British Isles. No 
other genus of hardy or half-hardy trees and shrubs 
can boast so many excellences. Their free-flowering character 
and great beauty of blossom and foliage are equalled by the 
ease with which they may be cultivated. As a specimen tree 
in a conspicuous position on the lawn, the Chinese yulan and 
its hybrids are unrivalled, and as an avenue tree the American 
M. acuminata is hard to excel. All magnolias grow naturally 
in moist, rich woods, and they detest drought. They will 
withstand considerable hardship and abuse, but the best results 
are obtained when they are protected from strong winds and 
are planted in cool, deep soil rich in humus. An ideal place 
is in open woods, where they suffer less from the inclemency of 
the English spring. The best time to transplant magnolias 
is late in the spring. They may also be moved successfully 
late in the month of August, but after moving they must not 
be allowed to suffer from lack of water, and it is advisable to 
mulch them with well decayed manure. These are cultural 
items of the greatest importance which no aspirant to success 
can afford to neglect. Moreover, such magnificent plants are 
worthy of a little extra attention, which they repay a hundredfold. 
Long, long ago magnolias grew naturally in the forests of 
Britain, as they did also in those of Greenland, Canada and 
Siberia, but the glaciation of these regions at the end of the 
Tertiary period destroyed them, leaving only fossil remains 
to tell the story. ‘To-day magnolias grow wild in the eastern 
United States and in eastern Asia from north Japan south 
and westward to the Sikkim and Bhutan Himalayas, with their 
northern limits in Hokkaido and their southern in Malacca. 
The American species all flower after the leaves are un- 
folded. ‘There are Asiatic species that blossom in this same 
manner and others which bear their flowers on the naked shoots. 
It is the latter group that is the most popular, and its members 





MAGNOLIA SOULANGEANA. 
The oldest and best known hybrid ; the parents are M. denudata and M. liliflora. 


are the most conspicuous spring-flowering plants our garde 
possess. All the American, the Japanese and the Korean speci 


are hardy somewhere in the British Isles; so, too, are most of th : 


Chinese magnolias, but only one (M. Campbellii) of the Ind. 
Malayan species can be grown out of doors in Britain. Chi: 
is richest in these noble plants, and it has been my good fortu: 
to introduce into cultivation from that land no fewer than s 
species and three varieties. All are growing in England an 
France, but only five of them have as yet produced flowers. 


ASIATIC MAGNOLIAS. 


The typical white-flowered yulan (M. denudata, mor 
generally known as M. conspicua) was introduced in 178g int: 
England by Sir Joseph Banks. It grows wild in the mois 
woods of central China, though this fact has only recently 
been made known. This form, however, is comparatively 


rare in a wild state, and that most usually found is the var. 


purpurascens, which has flowers rose red without, rosy to pin! 


within. I shall ever remember the sight of the first wild tree 


of this magnolia. It was a fine specimen fully 6oft. tall with 
a broad, more or less pyramidal crown, and was laden with 
thousands of fully expanded blossoms. Never again did | see 
such a magnificent example of this magnolia illuminating the 
woodland landscapes of China. Seedlings raised from seeds 
I collected from this identical tree in 1900 have flowered in a 
Cornish garden, much to the delight of the owner and myself. 
In the same year I discovered and introduced a distinct white- 
flowered form (var. elongata), and this flowered sparsely in Kew 
for the first time in 1922. Both the white and coloured varieties 
of the yulan are handsome trees from 4oft. to 6oft. tall, with 
a trunk often 8ft. in girth and a crown of ascending-spreading 
branches. 

In China the yulan is known to have been cultivated for 
more than thirteen centuries. Its flower is regarded as a 
symbol of candour, and in paintings, porcelains and embroideries 
it has been portrayed by all the best artists of the Orient. A 
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po:nt worthy of remembrance is that 
th; tree has been propagated vegeta- 
tiv ly by layering and grafting, for we 
kn w not how many centuries. This 
do 3 not appear to have impaired its 
co: stitution and accounts for plants less 
then a yard high flowering profusely. 

Less hardy than the white yulan, 
bu! a great favourite in gardens, is the 
pu: ple-flowered yulan, commonly known 
as Vl. obovata, M. purpurea or M. 
discolor, but correctly as M. liliflora. 
It was introduced from China into 
England in 1790 by the Duke of Port- 
lan’, but has not yet been discovered 
in 2 wild state. It appears to be 
always a shrub, and its handsome 
flowers vary somewhat in colour, the 
finest being a rich wine red. 

Under cultivation several hybrids 
between M. denudata and M. liliflora 
have originated, and have proved them- 
selves hardier and even better garden 





MAGNOLIA SALICIFOLIA. 

A Japanese species ; the shoots, when bruised, smell strongly of camphor. 
plants than their parents. The oldest 
and best known of these hybrids is 
M. Soulangeana, which originated near 
Paris. It is a vigorous-growing tree 
with flowers suffused with rose colour. 
Very similar to this are forms known 
in gardens as M. speciosa, M. superba, 
M. cyathiformis, M. Alexandria, M. 
spectabilis and M. triumphans. Quite 
distnct is M. Lennei with its large 
blo:soms, the outside of the petals of 
wh::h are port wine colour at the base 
and rich crimson towards the tip. It 
is a late-flowering kind which originated 
as seedling in Italy and is regarded 
as ; natural hybrid of the two yulans. 
Per iaps the finest of all these hybrids is 
tha known as M. rustica rubra, with 
its arge, cheery, rose-red flowers each 
pet.1 of which is edged with white. 
It is a chance seedling supposed to be 
froi. M. Lennei, and originated in a 
nur.ery in Boskoop, Holland, about 
thi: ty years ago. 

_ The Japanese M. Kobus is common 
in he forests throughout the greater 
par: of Japan. The southern and typical 
form is a large bush or low tree, but the 
norihern form (var. borealis) is a fine 
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THE YULAN, MAGNOLIA DENUDATA; ALSO KNOWN AS M. CONSPICUA. 


Cultivated in China from time immemorial. 


tree from 6oft. to 75ft. tall, broad-pyramidal in outline with a 
smooth trunk 6ft. in girth. This variety is the most northern 
of all magnolias, and was introduced into America in 1876 
and later sent to Europe. It has proved to be the most free- 
growing of its group, and trees raised from the original seeds 
are now 35ft. tall with broad, pyramidate crowns. The 
blossoms are loose petalled, white and smaller than those of 
the yulan. Young trees flower sparsely, but with age they are 
as floriferous as those of any other magnolia. 

The first of all magnolias to open its flowers each spring 
is the lovely M. stellata of unknown origin, and to my mind 
the most charming of all. It is always a broad, shapely shrub 
from roft. to 15ft. high and more in diameter; the star- 
shape, snowy blossoms are smaller than those of other species, 
but are produced in such profusion as to cover the bush with 
white. In addition to the type there is a pink-flowered form 
(var. rosea) which makes a delightful companion. 

Another very charming member of this group is M. 
salicifolia, an inhabitant of mountain woodlands of Japan from 
the extreme south to northern Hondo, and was introduced 
into cultivation by Professor Sargent in 1892. It is a slender 
tree with small, white flowers and narrow, thin leaves. The 
shoots when bruised emit a strong smell of camphor ; in fact, 
when I first found it wild I took this magnolia for some member 
of the camphor family. 

The Himalayan M. Campbellii is, in lower, one of the most 
gorgeous of all northern trees. It has scented, cup-shape 
blossoms from deep rose to crimson in colour and toins. across. 
It has not proved hardy except in one or two favoured places 
in England, where it has produced rosy pink flowers. A hybrid 
of this and the yulan is the new M. Veitchii with ivory white 
flowers tinged with pink on the outside. Rivalling this Hima- 
layan treasure in beauty of blossom are M. Sargentiana and its 





MAGNOLIA KOBUS BOREALIS. 
One of the original trees at Brookline (Mass.) raised from seed, imported in 1876. 
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var. robusta, which I discovered 
and introduced in 1908. These 
are growing in France and in 
England, and so, too, is another 
new species (M. Dawsoniana) 
of similar origin and distin- 
guished by its lustrous green, 
leathery leaves. None of these 
has so far flowered in cultiva- 
tion. 

Of the Asiatic magnolias 
which open their flowers after 
the leaves unfold six species 
are in cultivation. Perhaps the 
most striking of these is M. 
obovata, more generally known 
as M. hypoleuca, which in 
general appearance resembles 
the American M. tripetala, and 
is widely distributed in forests 
of Japan from the south to the 
north, where it is known as 
the “ Honoki.”” Atits best this 
is a tree 8oft. tall and 7ft. in 
girth of trunk, with smooth 
grey bark and a shapely crown 
of stout branches. The leaves 
are from a foot to a foot anda 
half long by half this width in 
the broadest part, which is 
above the middle, and are deep 
green above and silvery 
beneath. Its flowers are bowl- 
shape, 6ins. to 8ins. across, milk white, fading to apricot with a 
ring of red-purple anthers, and are heavily fragrant. It has very 
large cone-like fruits, which are bright scarlet when ripe and 
very conspicuous. ‘This magnolia is an important timber tree 
in the forests of Hokkaido and, with M. Kobus var. borealis, 
reaches the most northern geographical limits of the family. 
Closely related to the honoki is a Chinese species (M. officinalis), 
which is growing in England, where it has flowered from seeds 
which I sent there in 1900. In China the bark and dried flowers 
of this magnolia are highly valued as tonic medicines. 

A magnolia whose beauty fascinated me in the forests 
of Korea is M. parviflora, which also grows in Southern Japan. 





MAGNOLIA WILSONII. 
Photographs by permission of the Arnold Arboretum. 
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Its snow-white flowers are 
egg shape in bud, and bowl 
shape with infolded  etals 
when expanded, and have 
scarlet stamens. The sp cific 
name is misleading, for the 
flowers are from 4ins. to ;ins, 
across. It is a large ! ush, 
often 2oft. high, of strag ‘ling 
habit, with ovate leaves ‘rom 
3ins. to 6ins. long and ‘rom 
2ins. to gins. wide, ar! is 
remarkably floriferous. 1) de- 
lights in rocky, grenite 
country, and = is_ especially 
happy by the side of forest 
streams. On the Diamond 
Mountains in North-east 
Korea, where the winter tem- 
perature is severe, this lovely 
magnolia is a feature, and | 
have hopes of this Korean 
form being ‘a better garden 
plant than the Japanese one 
in cultivation. ‘There is also 
in Japan a form (plena) with 
sémi-double flowers. 

Related to the above, but 
with narrow leaves clothed on 
the under-surface with pale 
brown silky hairs, is M. 
Wilsonii, native of the moun- 
tain fastnesses of the Chino- 
Tibetan borderland. This is a wide-branching bush or small tree 
from roft. to 25ft. tall, with pendent, pure white, fragrant, 
saucer-shape flowers from 3ins. to 5ins. in diameter. This I 
discovered and introduced in 1904, and it is now growing happily 
in several English gardens where it has flowered and won for 
itself a host of friends. Another new and closely allied species 
of similar origin is M. Nicholsoniana, which is also in culti- 
vation in England and France but has not yet blossomed. 

Of mysterious origin is the rather tender Japanese M. 
Watsonii, with leaves larger and thicker in texture than those 
of M. parviflora, open, 6ins. broad, cup-shape, white flowers 
with blood-red stamens and a strong spicy odour. 





WHAT SHALL I PLANT IN THE RIVIERA? 


By E. H. Woopa Lt. 


EAR by year the sunshine and warmth of the Riviera 

attract invalids and pleasure seekers from more northern 

lands, many of whom decide to settle there and make a 

home for themselves. In consequence there is a constant 

crop of enquirers who ask: ‘‘ What shall I plant in my 
garden ?”’ The French idea of a villa garden with its palms, 
““ Pelonies ’’ and ‘‘ Corbeilles ’’ (beds of flowers) filled only for 
the winter with bedding stuff, is abhorrent to the Englishman 
who loves his garden, and so the fame of this flowerland is sullied 
by the sight of such commonplace nonentities which it will be 
the object of this little article to remove, at least, as far as it is 
possible on paper. What shall I plant in my garden then ? Tell 
me first where your garden is. Is it on the hill, terraced with 
olives, or is it among the pines and heather, or is it on rich alluvial 
soil? It will be difficult to give an exhaustive answer to such 
questions, so I will content myself by supposing the garden to 
be among the olives and sufficiently sheltered to cultivate the 
orange and lemon trees that are, all of them, indispensable to 
gardens on this coast. Palms for the moment I will leave out of 
the question. The newcomer will think, as a rule, that there are 
too many already, that is if he wants a garden of flowers. To 
have one or two of the kind he prefers is all very well, but the 
voracious roots and dense shade of the Canary palms spell 
disaster to most flowers, and the amount of water they need 
during the hot and dry summer months is better spent in other 
ways. By all means plant such trees as carob trees. Cypresses 
of many sorts, pepper trees (Schinus Molle), so green and graceful 
in winter when artistically pruned and treated in summer ; 
arbutus and laurustinus, both common native shrubs, but none 
the less desirable, as is also the native Judas tree, so beautiful 
in its spring flower and so useful as a vehicle for climbers, whether 
roses or rampant bignonias, acacias, ilex, bay trees, eucalyptus, 
dracenas—their name is legion and I can only indicate by and 
by a few of the most indispensable. The charm of the winter 
garden should be something that does away with the idea of winter 
as we know it. 





There is no more vexed question than that of grass, which 
needs sowing each year in autumn and must be heavily manured 
and watered. There is now at Nice a society of gardeners, 
subsidised, I imagine, by the authorities of the Commune, nd 
the first thing they ask when they inspect the garden is: “ f/ow 
is the grass ?’’ So your French gardener will spend most of his 
time in watering, manuring and clipping his grass, quite regard ess 
of your pet plants which, in his eyes, are mere curiosities not t«: be 
compared with his precious grass, which should be sown earl: in 
the autumn season and heavily watered, unless the welcome r: ins 
arrive in good time. All this points then to doing with as li tle 
as possible of this setting to your flowers, and incidentally sa\ ng 
a heavy expense. For myself I allow a margin of, perhap . a 
yard in width to each side of my central walk, and as littl as 
possible elsewhere. Only the rich man can indulge in large lav 1s, 
and the Englishman accustomed to acres of grass at hom: is 
not the man to require it elsewhere. 

The first necessity to the garden lover is to be “ maste at 
home,’’ and nowhere is it more difficult than here. I do not w nt 
to disparage the good French gardener, for I know well how g 0d 
he can be, but unless you come out early in the season, let us 5 y, 
October, and master the proceedings necessary at that season, » >U 
are entirely at the mercy of your gardener and it will be Ais garc: 4, 
not yours. You must make your choice if you are really anxic 1s 
to have an interesting garden and not a garden made to ordei 

To make a mere catalogue of the plants needed for suc 4 
garden would be both dull and difficult ; some good things mi- itt 
so easily be omitted and forgotten, so I propose another time ‘0 
give the plants in flower at a certain date. In this way — \¢ 
beginner will not be overwhelmed by a mass of names with it 
being able to understand when they bloom. The months of 
April and November are the two periods of maximum flow © 
glory, and I will begin with April. 


“6 


The photographs of Glen Branter that were shown last week should 
have been acknowledged as having been taken by Mr. W. Beil. 
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UNDER-CLUBBING 


x HY do we so persistently under-club ourselves ? 
Some indignant reader may. possibly answer, 
‘“Speak for yourself. I. don’t.” In that case 
I prostrate myself before him in Oriental gestures 
of apology and take leave to assure him that he 
is « very exceptional person and ought to be proud of himself. 
M. question is, however, applicable to a vast proportion of 
go ors, more especially in winter, when the ground is often 
so.c and slow. We will not take a big enough club with which 
to play our shots up to the hole. 

A little while ago I had an excellent caddie, a comparatively 
sm il boy, who carried for me in five consecutive matches. 
In the course of them we several times had differences of opinion 
as ‘o which club I should take, and every time he was for the 
lonzer and I, in my arrogance, for the shorter club. I am glad 
to say that on every occasion but one I took his advice, and 
he was right each time, for I never went over the green. On 
the one occasion when I preferred my own advice I turned out 
to be right to this extent, that I was on the green and fairly 
near the hole, but still I was short of it. I admired my little 
caddie’s sturdy comment: ‘“‘ One can’t be right every time, sir.” 
Probably if that time I had taken his advice and hit the ball 
properly I should have been as far past the hole as I was short 
of it with my own choice of club. So I cannot claim, even that 
once, more than a halved match with him. 

The moral of this story is not that we should surrender 
ourselves blindly to our caddie and have no will of our own. It 
is rather that when disposed to take the less powerful of two clubs 
we should regard our inclination with the gravest suspicion. 
One of the most sagacious golfers of my acquaintance, and a 
very successful one, told me that he attributed his success not 
so much to his good putting, generally regarded as his strong 
point, as to the fact that whenever he was in doubt he always 
took the longer club. In this he did himself no more than 
justice, for I have often noticed him take a wooden club when 
people of less sense and more vanity would have taken an iron, 
and he is consistently up to the hole. 

I have spoken of vanity, and it is one of the causes of under- 
clubbing. The same foolishness that makes us dislike being 
outdriven has something to say to our taking a heavy iron 
when we know that a spoon or even a brassy is the right club. 
But I do not think it is the commonest cause. Especially in 
wintertime, when the lies are difficult, we have deep down in 
our hearts a fear of the common top or of the sclaff which comes 
from trying too hard to avoid a top. It is an ineradicable fear 
and not altogether unfounded. Yet, if we kept a record, I 
think we should find that the strokes we had lost by missing 
brassy shots were few compared with those lost by being short 
with reasonably well hit iron shots. 

Our foolishness is not merely that of taking iron when 
we ought to take wood. It runs through our whole series of 
clubs. We take a mid iron when we ought to take a heavy 
one, and so on through mashies No. 1 and No. 2 till, finally, we 
demand something beyond its powers from a poor little light 
mashie niblick, with an absurdly lofted expression of countenance, 
which is really only intended for pitching stymies. The more 
agitated we are the more readily do we take refuge in the most 
lofted possible club. It cannot really be said that we are afraid 
of topping with an iron and so take a mashie, and yet I fancy 
that our sub-conscious mind is a little frightened. Perhaps we 
all suffer from a topping complex, due to those days of golfing 
childhood when the ball adhered resolutely to the ground. 


It is, of course, extraordinarily difficult to hit the ball 
freely when we have in the backs of our minds a foreboding 
that we are going too far. We may harden our hearts as we are 
waggling and determine to lash out, but just at that most crucial 
moment, when we are at the top of the swing, the horrid thought 
obtrudes itself again and we flinch in the act of hitting. We 
can only feel what has happened in our own case, but we can see 
it with almost ludicrous clearness in that of other people. How 
often do we see a player check himself on the way down, so 
that the club head hardly reaches the ball! And how often does 
he say, ‘I was a fool to take that club. I couldn’t get it out 
of my head that I should go too far.’’ No doubt, if he really 
could not get it out of his head, he was a fool. He would have 
been wiser to take the club he fancied, even if it was the wrong 
one. But the initial folly probably lay in fearing that he would 
go over the green. It is that fear which we have to try 
to banish. 

I have sometimes thought of a plan for doing so, though I 
confess to having been too lazy ever to put it into execution. 
It is that we should go forth in solitude on to some empty prairie, 
taking with us all our different approaching clubs, and have a 
serious hitting match between them all. By playing a number 
of balls with each club and by a not very laborious amount of 
measuring we could arrive quite accurately enough at the distance 
by which each club surpasses or falls short of the one nearest 
to it in power. This sounds childishly simple; perhaps it is. 
Nevertheless, I am sure most of us do not know by how many 
yards on the average our mid-iron, let us say, surpasses our strong 
mashie, and further, that we might make very bad guesses at 
the answer. My impression is that, if we put it to the test, 
we should find the differences in distance between our various 
iron clubs or between what we are pleased to call the full shot 
and the half shot, as played with the same club, would nearly 
always be less than we supposed. This result would help us 
to realise that the taking of the more powerful club is not such 
a desperate step after all; if one club would barely get us 
up, the next in order would be very unlikely to put us so 
disastrously far over the green. 

The fact that we so often under-club ourselves is, in one way, 
a confession of weakness. We take the shorter club because 
we want, if possible, to hit—I will not say as hard as we can, 
but to the full power of the club. In fact, we are mortally 
afraid of any shot in which the club has to be controlled. 
When Vardon or some other great player says that it is much 
easier to play a half shot with the more powerful club rather than 
a full shot with one less powerful, his words sound the embodi- 
ment of truth, simplicity and common-sense. But in fact, to 
the golfer in the street, to play a betwixt and between shot 
with any club is the most difficult thing in the world. Con- 
sequently, there is a tendency for him to have one, and only 
one, definite distance that he can compass with each of his 
irons. A further consequence of this is that between any two 
of these distances there is a gap, a “ blind”’ distance that is 
constantly bothering him. Whenever he comes to it he will be 
tempted to take the shorter club just because it allows him to 
hit as hard as he likes. I speak feelingly, because I am myself 
very fond of a full bang with a lofted iron club, more especially 
a mashie, and am, in proportion to my powers with other clubs, 
rather long with it. It is often very useful, but I know very 
well that it also leads me astray. Unless I have that stern little 
caddie with me I always will insist—besotted idiot that I am— 
on trying it once too often. BERNARD DARWIN. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


DAIRY RECORDS IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 


HOSE who think of starting a dairy herd will find much to 

interest them in the statement that has been issued regarding 

the records kept by the Bristol and Bath Milk Recording 

Society. What strikes one most, perhaps, is the closeness of 

the breeds respectively first and second. The Friesians came 

out top with 1,293 gallons with a yield of butter fat of 4.2 per 
cent. The highest yield of an individual cow was 1,740 gallons. If 
Ww: take into account the smaller size and easier feeding of the small 
Jersey the figures are equally remarkable. In this breed the average 
W:s 1,0313 gallons with a very high percentage of 5.46 of butter fat ; 
th: highest yield was 1 ,4294 gallons, just 300 gallons short of the Friesian. 
T iese are figures that should interest the small-holder mainly because 
th > Jersey is a good feeder and takes to the tether very willingly. Perhaps 
a "ace memory persists in the island breed, for the custom at the home 
oi this breedis to tether it, a very important fact when it is considered 
tk xt the small-holder’s pasture is in few holdings hedged off from the 
re.t of the ground and tethering, therefore, is imperative. The third 
in the list is the Red Poll with an average a little under 1,000 gallons 
and a highest yield of 1,204 gallons, while the Shorthorn average was 
8.1 gallons and the highest yield was 1,408 gallonse Seven head 
b: longing to Mr. W. Bryant, the owner of the Friesian cow giving 1,740 
gallons, had an average of 1,065 gallons. Among the Shorthorns was 
ore belonging to Mr. H. Lear, with a yield of over 2,000 gallons, and 
he average of seventeen pedigree animals was over 1,000 gallons fot 
three years. Mr. W. E. Budgett had a record of six Jerseys having an 
average of 5.5 per cent. butter fat and an average yield of 1,0314 gallons. 
A young herd of twenty-eight Jerseys, belonging to Mr. C. L. Hill, 


averaged 637 gallons. Colonel Going had a 2,000-gallon Ayrshire and 
his herd averaged 817} gallons. These figures ought to be studied 
carefully by those who still keep up the custom of buying their milking 
cows at market without either records or pedigree. 


TO POTATO GROWERS. 


Potato growers, both amateur and commercial, should take note of 
the scarcity of the tuber this year and lay their plans to have young 
potatoes as early as possible. This could be accomplished in various 
ways. Preparation should be made for giving the ground a good tilth ; 
that is more than half the game in growing potatoes. The “‘ Potato King,”’ 
as he was wont to be called, used to say that he would rather wait till 
May before planting his potatoes than put them in during March or 
April without a good tilth. In the next place, there should be a careful 
choice made of the varieties. In the Report of the Midland Agricultural 
and Dairy College, Loughborough, which has been carrying out experi- 
ments for the last few years, the pride of place for early potatoes is given 
to Immune Ashleaf and Dargill Early. The soil, it should be noted, is 
an excellent one for growing potatoes, being a sandy loam and therefore 
light and easily worked. It is as well for a newcomer to a district to find 
out which sorts do best in the neighbourhood. The most important 
manure is potash and the most satisfactory forms used at this research 
station were sulphate and muriate. In quantity they produced very 
nearly the same results, but in quality the sulphate was found to be the 
better. The dressing consisted of twelve tons of dung to the acre, 
together with a mixture of three parts superphosphate, one part sulphate 
of ammonia and one part of sulphate of potash, the best results being 
obtained by using the mixture at the rate of 1ocwt. per acre 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


RABBIT-PROOF PLANTS. 
To THE EpiTor. 


Sir,—In your interesting correspondence as to 
rabbit-proof plants, Mr. King named Diplo- 
pappus chrysophyllus and in last week’s issue 
gum cistus. My gardener has tried several 
nurserymen and none know the first-named 
plant. Would you be very kind and tell your 
readers where these two plants are to be 
obtained ? There are so many who, like myself, 
suffer from the depredations of rabbits, ‘both 
in garden and plantations —MARGARET TORREY. 

[During the past few weeks there have 
been several letters in CoUNTRY LIFE on what 
are called rabbit-proof plants. Among them 
have been mentioned the gum cistus (C. ladini- 
ferus) and Diplopappus chrysophyllus. The 
question has obviously caused a great deal of 
interest to readers of CouNTRY LIFE, as is 
seen by the numbers of letters which have been 
received. Many of them have asked for the 
addresses of nurserymen who keep in stock 
the two plants mentioned above. In our ex- 
perience, these plants are common and are 
obtainable from almost all nurserymen, but 
if any difficulty is experienced, they can be 
obtained from Messrs. Hillier and Sons, 
West Hill Nurseries, Winchester, and from 
Mr. James Smith, Scotland Nurseries, Tansley, 
Matlock, who offers Diplopappus chrysophyllus 
by the hundred. It is as well, however, to 
point out that in our experience, provided 
that the weather is severe enough and that food 
is scarce, rabbits will eat anything, even if 
they kill themselves in the process. We have 
certainly heard of occasions when rabbits have 
demolished young shoots of diplopappus, 
although in years when food is plentiful they 
will leave them alone. It appears that in different 
parts of the country rabbits get a habit of eating 
different plants which may appear to be rabbit- 
proof in the next county. There are few plants 
which we have never heard of the tabbits 
touching, but among them are euphorbias. 
Aconites they will certainly eat on occasion, 
as also rhododendrons and even box. It 
appears that as local conditions of food vary, 
the best method is to enquire of your neigh- 
bours as to what plants they find the most 
rabbit-proof, and to plant accordingly. It 
is obvious, however, that there is only one 
cure, and that is to kill as many rabbits as 
you can, and to keep the others out of your 
garden by a thorough and vigorous use of wire 
netting.—EbD.] 





THE STATUE OF CHARLES I. 
To THE EpirTor. 

Sir,—Your correspondent in his letter about 
the statue of Charles I omits the amusing 
detail of its history which is mentioned in 
Muirhead’s Blue Guide to London. The 
statue was sold to Revett to be broken up ; 
but his acuteness went further than hiding it. 
He did a good trade in mementoes of the 
King alleged to be made from the metal of 
the statue, and then when the proper time 
arrived produced the statue intact to be sold 
or presented to Charles II.—IvaAN Mavor. 

[This amusing anecdote gives us an oppor- 
tunity of correcting an unfortunate error in 
our comment on Mr. John S. Sharman’s 
letter in our last issue. The statue is, as he 


stated, of bronze, but some of the lower portions 
are filled with lead. As to the original state- 
ment of Mr. Hussey’s, that the base is ‘‘ often 
ascribed to Grinling Gibbons,” the origin of 
this ancient misapprehension lies in Gibbons 
having, in the same year, 1678, made out 
designs for the Charles I mausoleum, now 
preserved at All Soul’s. The chronological 
connection between the two monuments to 
Charles I was quite enough for Walpole to 
assert that Gibbons’ designs for the base of the 
statue were at All Soul’s, which they are not; 
Wren designed the base and Joshua Marshall 
executed the carving.—Eb.] 


A VENERABLE GULL 

To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—It may interest some of your readers 
who study longevity in birds and beasts to 
hear of a common gull, Larus canus, that lived 
for twenty-seven years in captivity. This 
bird was in adult plumage when brought to 
its owner, Dr. F. Treves of Margate in 1897, 
with a broken wing. In all probability, there- 
fore, it was at least thirty years old when it 
died a natural death a few days ago.—COoLLING- 
woop INGRAM. 





SUN AND SNOW IN INDIA. 
To THE EpirTor. 
Sir,—I send you two Indian photographs 
which may interest you. 


One of the ruins 


A PLAGUE OF FIELD MICE. 


To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—I wonder if any of your readers can 
inform me whether there is any means of 
getting rid of the long-tailed field mice ? 
Owing to the number of these pests in my 
garden it is impossible to grow peas, beans, 
etc., in spite of soaking them in red lead and 
paraffin. Also, I planted one border with 
pinks and find the mice have devoured them 
all—to say nothing of the bulbs.—M. W. 

[One or two good farm cats kept out 
at night would probably be an _ effective 
remedy.—Ebp.] 


CARRION CROW 100 YEARS OLD. 


To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—The following appears to be a genuine 
case of a carrion crow which lived to the age 
of 100 years. The crow in question lives on 
the estate of M. de B , near to Blois in 
France. M. de B , who is now an old gentle- 
man, remembers, when he was quite a young 
boy, an old woman on the estate who had a 
tame crow that spoke a few words of French. 
The old woman died, and as no one else took 
any interest in the crow, it was allowed to 
return to the woods, where it resumed its 
wild state. At that time the crow was said 
to be thirty years old. The crow still lives in 
the corner of the wood near to the old woman’s 











THE RUiNS OF A TEMPLE OF THE SUN. 


of the Sun Temple at Martund, near Islamabad. 
The other is of a snow bridge across the river 
Liddar in Kashmir. In winter the river 
becomes a mass of solid frozen snow. When 
spring comes the river breaks its way through, 
but enough of the frozen snow remains over 
it to make a bridge strong enough to bear 
men or ponies. These bridges, when in the 
shade of mountains, remain all through the 
summer.—RACHEL CRUDDAS. 





A SNOW BRIDGE IN KASHMIR. 


cottage, and it can be easily recognised, because 
it is very fond of uttering the one word of 
French which it still remembers, ‘‘ Chocolat.” 
Everyone in the village knows it well, and it 
is quite a local institution. The bird’s age 
at the time of the old woman’s death, added 
to the time since M. de B first remembers 
it, would just bring it up to a total of about 
100 years.—W. A. Payn. 





VALENTINE’S DAY. 


To THE EDITorR. 

Sir,—I have just been reading the account of 
a curious Valentine’s Day custom, which seems 
to me unique in folklore. The old Dutch 
settlers of Long Island kept February 14th 
as Vrouwen Dagh or Women’s Day. In the 
morning each young girl set out armed with 
a heavy knotted cord, with which she adminis- 
tered a few stinging lashes to the young men 
she passed in the street. It seerns uncertain 
whether these were meant as ‘“ love-taps ” 
or as a sign of feminine ferocity. The only 
explanation suggested is that the queer custom 
commemorated St. Valentine’s martyrdom, 
when, according to tradition, he was beaten 
with clubs before being beheaded. Judge 
Egbert Benson, writing in 1816, recorded that 
the boys and girls of New York still kept up 
this observance of February 14th, and at one 
school the boys asked to be allowed to repay 
the girls in kind. They found the lashes too 
stinging to be taken quite tamely ! I should be 
interested to know if any custom similar to this 
was ever introduced into England. The only 
analogy which suggests itself to me was the 
Hocking, when the women tied up the men. 
But they did not refer to the martyrdom of any 
saint in the calendar.—FEDDEN ‘TINDALL. 
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RARE BIRDS ON SEWAGE FARMS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—It is well known to ornithologists, but 
not to the general public, that sewage farms, 
even those near large towns, are often visited 
by rare birds, especially in spring and autumn, 
when they are on their way to and from 
their Arctic or far northern breeding haunts. 
During last autumn a farm, situated be- 
tween the East Cheshire hills and the sea, 
has harboured two rare birds, the spotted 
or dusky redshank and the wood sand- 
piper. The former has but rarely been 
recorded in the British Isles, but from its 
similarity to the common redshank it easily 
escapes identification. As a matter of fact, 
it is slightly larger than its better known relative, 
and can always be distinguished by the absence 
of the white on the wings, which in the common 
redshank strikes the eye at once when the 
bird is on the wing. Luckily, the bird I 
watched was very tame, so that I was able to 
observe it closely and to note the distinguishing 
characteristics. It was evidently a young 
bird, for its back and wings, which in the 
adult are nearly black, were dark brown, 
sprinkled with white triangular spots. ‘The 
legs were orange red, and the rump and upper 
tail feathers whitish, suffused with grey. The 
bill was black, but whether with the sewage 
sludge which the bird was probing or from 
natural causes it was impossible to say. It 
was a beautiful bird to watch; the white 
breast, lined with delicate greyish brown 
penciilings, in bright sunlight turned to pale 
mauve, and reflected waves of light from the 
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and in flight it looks much larger and 
longer.— ERNEST BLAKE. 


A FINE NORMAN CHURCH DOOR. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—You may care to publish this photograph 
of the door of Morville Church, near Bridgnorth, 
in Shropshire —W. A. Ca... 

[This fine Norman door probably dates 
from the twelfth century, and is an excellent 
example of the Norman-Celtic form of decora- 
tion which flourished along the Welsh marches, 
an outstanding example of which is Kilpeck 
Church in Herefordshire.-—Eb.] 


THE FORWARD SEAT. 
To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Allow me to thank Colonel McTaggart 
for his courteous reply to my letter. I will 
certainly study his ‘‘ Hints on Horsemanship,” 
but alas! foot-and-mouth disease probibits 
experiments in the hunting field at present. 
Meanwhile, I will dare to suggest that a train 
which stops when one is standing up affords 
a better analogy than a jump on one’s own feet. 
I fear the Colonel will retort that the train 
stops, but the horse goes on. Yes, but not 
quite quick enough for me !—SportTiNG Parson. 


ON THE BASS. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—The enclosed very charming photo- 
graph of a family of young peregrine falcons 
may interest you, as it was taken thirty years 
ago on the Bass Rock by Mrs. J. W. Pease. 
At that time the peregrines nested regularly 





YOUNG PEREGRINE FALCONS ON THE BASS ROCK THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


rippling water beneath. So tame was it that 
I found some difficulty in making it take to 
wing, but when eventually it did so the cry, 
“tchee-cheet, tchee-cheet,’” was altogether 
different from the querulous ‘‘ qui vive” of 
the common redshank. This visitor stayed 
only three days. I saw it take its final flight 
in a southerly direction; no doubt it was 
en route for its winter quaiters, which extend 
from Southern Europe to South Africa. It 
has only once before been noted in Cheshire ; 
the previous record was in 1864. The wood 
sandpiper has been identified in Cheshire 
about half a dozen times. The one I saw 
was feeding along with a green sandpiper. 
Both these sandpipers might possibly, by the 
unobservant, be taken for common snipe, 
as they are, roughly, of the same size; but 
there is a white patch on the upper tail feathers 
of both sandpipers which is lacking in the 
snipe. The green sandpiper on the wing 
looks a black and white bird. The wood 
sandpiper is a smaller, slighter bird, and the 
back is lighter and more distinctly spotted ; 
its breast was but faintly striated with greyish 
brown. This bird, too, was no doubt on 
its way from its far northern breeding 
places to Africa. A few weeks earlier a green- 
shank haunted the farm for some days. Its 
long greenish legs make it seem a taller 
bird than the green or wood sandpiper 


on the Bass. Now they have been banished 
by collectors, but still visit the rock for an 
hour or two from some neighbouring strong- 
hold—perhaps on the Lammermoors.—SETON 
GorDON. 


THE RHYTHM OF FALLING WATER. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Is there a distinct rhythm of sound 
in all falling water? Some while ago I was 
sitting by a broken tumbling fall of water, 
in the Andes of Patagonia, where the stream 
came out of a deep and narrow gorge, and there 
was a distinct under-current of sound which, 
to me, having been in the Royal Navy for many 
years, was exactly like the throb of the engines 
of one of our old class of battleships when 
driven at 15 knots or over. Is there a rhythm 
in all falls, depending for its beat on the amount 
of water and steepness of the fall ?—J. DeENIs 
DE VITRE. 


LA TURBIE. 

To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—You may, I hope, like to see these two 
photographs which I took a few weeks ago 
at La Turbie, the village with one of the most 
beautiful views in the world, to which one 
ascends by the funicular railway from Monte 
Carlo. The Augustus Tower dates from the 
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MORVILLE CHURCH DOOR. 


year 6 B.c., and commemorates the conquest 
of the Ligurians by Augustus. It is now being 
restored. From stones taken from this tower 
the village church was built, as was, so it is 
said, a considerable part of La Turbie itself, 
of which a typical street scene is shown in 
the second photograph.—P. 





THE TOWER OF AUGUSTUS. 





A STREET IN LA TURBIE 
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EPINARD AND THE LINCOLNSHIRE HANDICAP 


SOME GRAND NATIONAL IMPRESSIONS. 


N a recent number of Country LiFe I had much to say 

of the now famous French horse Epinard as compared 

with the great Eclipse of old. It is of particular interest 

in the circumstances, especially as the racing world is 

-* much intrigued with the weight of rost. given to the 

horse for the Lincolnshire Handicap, to quote a new opinion 

as to the merits of Epinard. It was given to me the other day 

by one of the leading jockeys in France. He is an American 

of lengthy and unique experience, and, though he is still riding 

with much success to-day, he has considerable experience of 

the best horses bred and raced in France in the last score of 
years or so. 

“Is Epinard,’’ I asked him, “‘ the best horse you have 
known in France in your time?’ “ The fastest, perhaps,’ 
he replied, ‘‘ but I don’t think the best. He’s wonderfully fast, 
as you know, up to about a mile, but I consider Sardanapale 
was a better horse.’’ Personally, I am not in a position to 
comment on the statement ; I merely give it for what it is worth 
and because I think it will interest readers. I only saw Sardana- 
pale once; that was in 1914, when he won the Grand Prix de 
Paris. He was expected to do so, but he did not win in anything 
like superlatively easy fashion. Yet he won other big races, 
and disposed of the best of the rest in the style of a high-class 
one. I remember that I thought he stood out from the others 
in the Paddock in the matter of looks, and, though the war came 
to damage his career as a sire at the stud in France, it is a fact, 
I believe, that he has done well in the circumstances. 

Now, we have a big compliment paid to Epinard by the 
handicapper finding it necessary to give him tost. for the handicap 
at Lincoln next month. I regard him as having been most 
fairly treated. It would not have occasioned surprise had he 
been given a pound or two more, in which case the gratification 
of the French admirers of their champion would have been all 
the more real. His presence in the race has really spoiled the 
handicap. Look at the decent horses in with low weights which 
will not permit of strong jockeyship. There have been the usual 
conflicting reports as to whether the horse will be sent to Lincoln. 
It was the same before he came to Goodwood to win the Stewards’ 
Cup and before his great bid for the Cambridgeshire. 

One recalls that the Times stated most positively that he 
would not compete for the Cambridgeshire, while, all the time, 
money was being lumped on to him both from French and 
English sources. The Daily Mail, the other day, stated equally 
positively that Epinard will not run for the Lincolnshire Handicap, 
and went on to explain that a big programme has been mapped 
out for the horse, necessitating abandoning the adventure at 
Lincoln. A day or two later Reuter’s Paris representative contra- 
dicted the Daily Mail and let it be known, apparently on the 
authority of the owner, that the horse would run if considered 
fit and well. 

It is all very conflicting and not at all satisfactory, seeing 
that the public would not hesitate to back the horse were he to 
run, while the bookmakers would like nothing better than to 
have the horse taken out of the race on its eve because he was 
not considered fit and well enough to fulfil the engagement. 
The bigness of that “if’’ cannot well be exaggerated. It 
permits the owner quite justifiably to reserve a decision until 
the last minute, and in the interval there will be gambling on 
his decision. The owner ought to make a pronouncement over 
his own name, and not leave it to this or that newspaper to affirm 
or contradict, as the case may be. Epinard to-day is very much 
of a public horse and must not be made the subject of practices 
by layers of odds who are ever on the look-out for such an oppor- 
tunity as the case of Epinard and the Lincolnshire Handicap 
would afford in certain circumstances. Were he to go to the 
post to the satisfaction of his trainer, I think, purely as a personal 
opinion, that he would not only start favourite but that he would 
win. We have to remember that the very low weighted ones 
are at a disadvantage with him in a relative sense. They are 
also handicapped in the sense that they must lack strong 
jockeyship, which is so very essential, other things being 
equal. 

The weight itself is not an impossible one, by any means. 
I recall the impressive way in which Irish Elegance as a four year 
old won the Royal Hunt Cup under gst. 111b., and the Portland 
Handicap at Doncaster in a canter by three lengths under 
1ost. 2lb. Bendigo was an old horse when he finished second 
with gst. 13lb. in the Cambridgeshire, beaten only half a length 
by Gloriation, three years old, 7st. 6lb. When Isonomy won 
the Manchester Cup he carried gst. 12lb., and gave The Abbot 
(a horse which had been beaten a head and three-quarters of 
a length by Petronel and Muncaster in the Two Thousand 
Guineas) 3st. 3lb. The form made out Isonomy to be 2olb. 
better than Petronel at weight for age. Carlton won the Man- 
chester November Handicap under gst. 12lb., and Corrie Roy 
with gst. rolb., while the latter also won the Ebor Handicap 
with gst. 1r2lb. 

I mention these performances merely to show that Epinard 
has by no means been weighted out of the Lincolnshire Handicap, 
and I repeat that he would have a favourite’s chance of winning 
if sent in his best form to the post. Somehow, I feel that he 


will not run. Those associated with him may have more am- 
bitious ideas than the winning of a Lincolnshire Handicap, 
even under tost. If Epinard’s fame is to endure it will have to 
be through deeds done at Ascot rather than at Lincoln. The 
view seems sound, and because they are, naturally, proud of their 
champion the idea of his not running is at once encouraged. 
We shall see; but meanwhile, any readers of these notes who 
are inclined to back him would, I am sure, be well advised to 
hold their hands and their money. Far better to take a 5 to 2 
on the day, knowing the horse is really all right, than 10 to 1 
now, only to find that no run for your money is forthcoming. 

From France there is also entered in the race Sir Galahad, 
a horse with quite an excellent reputation and possibly a sure 
runner. I am told that he has fine speed, and when things go 
all right for him he does not mind exerting himself to some 
purpose, but if squeezed and pressed he is not inclined to be so 
bold of heart. One notes the presence in the race of Drake, 
of whom nothing has been seen since he was a two year old. 
He is handicapped as if he had proved himself to be an equally 
good three year old, but then, the handicapper had no option. 
His only form is high class, and the fact that he has been broken 
down in the long interval does not concern him. I have little 
use for such as Pondoland and My Lord. The latter had his 
chances last year and rejected them. The former would win 
this race if only he would perform out as he does at home, but 
he will not do so, though all sorts of expedients have been resorted 
to. Condover, with 8st. 9lb. and figuring next to the top weight, 
has been well looked after. Mr. Sol Joel may have a better than 
Pondoland, or at least a more trustworthy candidate, in Colossus, 
at 7st. 6lb., which Smirke may be expected to ride, though 
doubtless an attempt may be made to secure the services of 
that very clever light-weight for Jarvie. Anyhow, whichever 
Smirke rides is sure to start at a comparatively short price. 
Noce D’Argent at 7st. 5lb. is a horse many people are 
taking quite seriously. His form last back-end was distinctly 
useful, and he has shown his versatility and proficiency by winning 
as a hurdler. We must not forget that hurdlers have won the 
Lincolnshire Handicap before to-day, notably Furious, and 
that Noce D’Argent is trained by Stanley Wootton, to whom 
Smirke is apprenticed. 

I do not seriously fancy a horse like Civic Guard, with 7st., 
for the reason that no light-weight would get the best out of 
him. Ridden by Jack Anthony and winning a few hurdle 
races is quite a different matter. Among the four year olds, 
one that catches the eye is Dinkie, who, with Dumas and Marvex, 
figured in that triple dead-heat which was recorded at Windsor 
last year. Dinkie has been given 6st. 13lb., which, thanks to 
the presence in the race of Epinard, looks a ridiculously low 
weight. It must not be overlooked that the whole scale is so 
low as to give an apparently flattering appearance to those 
figuring in the handicap about this level. 

The first thing I noted about the handicapping of the Grand 
National horses was that Sergeant Murphy had only been raised 
7\b. That is generous treatment, as I seem to remember that 
other winners have generally been hoisted in the scale to the 
extent of 1olb. to a stone. However, so much the better for 
the gallant old ‘‘ Sergeant,”’ who, we know, will both jump and 
stay the course, barring, of course, accidents. One cannot think 
or write his name without bringing to mind that gallant fellow, 
““Tuppy ”’ Bennet, who rode him to victory last year. Alas! 
what a tragedy! He had been so looking forward to riding 
him again this year, and I feel that he would have been grateful 
to the handicapper for only giving his hero 7lb. more to carry 
and so not weighting him out of the race. 

Last year Shaun Spadah tried to give Sergeant Murphy 
18lb. and was beaten three lengths. The difference between 
them now is glb., which in the ordinary course of things is suffi- 
cient to change the places. It is in Shaun Spadah’s favour that 
he gives the idea of being every bit as good as he was two years 
ago. He did well at the outset of this season, since when he has 
been indulged with a deserved “‘ stand easy.’”’ During that period 
his trainer has been riding him as a hack on Lewes Downs, 
and I have no doubt he will be all the better for the rest. Music 
Hall, also a past winner, is at the top with the usual rast. 7Ib., 
but I expect the owner of Gerald L. feels that his horse has 
been given a bit more than he was entitled to. Nevertheless, 
I believe this horse will be extremely well fancied as the time 
draws near. The weighting of Silvo (12st. 2lb.), Hawker 
(12st. 3lb.), Chin Chin (11st. 7lb.), Superman (11st. 2lb.), Con- 
juror II (11st.), Punt Gun (1ost. 12lb.) and Pencoed (r1ost. 6lb.) 
interests people in varying degree ; but, after all, wise students 
of Grand National propositions as they come along are chiefly 
attracted by the doings and the weighting of those horses that 
have already done well over that unique course and distance. 
Apart from such as Shaun Spadah, Gerald L., Hawker, Silvo 
and Sergeant Murphy, I shall for the present watch with close 
attention the progress between now and the race of two in 
Aubrey Hastings’ stable, namely, Superman and Master 
Robert, if only for the reason that I regard them as most 
proficient jumpers that have shown some necessary form at 
Aintree. PHILIPPOS. 
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Copyright. SOUTH 

HERE are two architectural recipes for the smaller 

house which seem to be in common use to-day. One 

runs like this: ‘‘ Take brick of any kind, tiles, timber, 

rough-cast and plaster ; mix well, add a few rain-water 

barrels, then use in all manner of shapes, and serve 
as Olde Englishe.’’ The other is: ‘“‘ Take brick of a reasonably 
good quality, tiles or slates, some sash windows or casements, 
a cornice, two chimneystacks and a few pediments. Shape 
into box form, and serve as Georgian.’’ And the result in each 
case is generally unhappy. In the old days, whether “ Old 
English ”’ or ‘“‘ Georgian,’’ houses came into being in accordance 
with a stock recipe, no doubt. Tradition, after all, is following 
a recipe—the joiner making a door, for example, very much as 
his father had always made a door ; 
the builder (or even the architect 
at his drawing-board) setting out 
his building on very much the same 
lines as those existing around him, 
so that we find a house at Twicken- 
ham, say, of the 1780 period almost 
identical with one at Oxford, 
Norwich or Birmingham. And this 
strong family likeness is pleasing. 
We take no objection to the recipe- 
flavour of those several houses. 
Why, therefore, object to the same 
sort of thing applied to houses of 
to-day ? To that there is a short 
and complete answer—because the 
genuine ‘‘Old English” and 
“Georgian ’’’ were the product of 
craft-lore in the one case and ‘of 
great refinement and knowledge in 
the other. Because, too, there was 
no make-believe about them. No 
more virtue attaches to the work 


craftsman, unsophisticated fellow 
that he was, than to the self-con- 
scious work of the late eighteenth 
century. Each is delightful, after 
its own manner. There is delight 


in seeing and handling a piece of Copyright. 
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medizval smithing, in a chimney crane or a gate, and there 
is equal delight in appreciating the delicate modelling of a 
cornice or the general composition of a Late Georgian 
house-front. The mischief is that when the same kind of 
thing is done to-day it is a travesty of the original. ‘The 
“Old English’ becomes farcical and irritating, as expressed in 
“‘half-timber ’’’ made up of strips of machine-sawn boards nailed 
on the brickwork, with a lick of plaster between, aggressively 
‘“‘ Old English ”’ windows, and, inside the house, a generous display 
of ‘“‘ beamed ”’ ceilings and ‘‘ ingle-nooks,”’ as beamy and ingle- 
nooky as the contract sum would allow. As for the ‘“‘ Georgian ”’ 
house, the whole charm of the original is dispelled by a clumsy 
handling, so that the dentils of the cornice look like a row of 
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Covyright. SIDE PATHWAY LEADING TO GARDEN. 

giants’ teeth ; the porch is just too big and the windows are just 
too wide. A man can have, if he so wishes, a proper ‘‘ Old 
English ” house or a proper “‘ Georgian ”’ one, but only if he puts 
good craftsmanship into the one and a nice balance and good 
taste into the other. It is better, however, to avoid tags, and 
to let the house be a free, untrammelled treatment, its plan 
adapted to the requirements and finding a direct expression out- 
side. An admirable example is offered by this house at Bagley 
Wood. There is no straining after effect, and, though com- 
position and symmetry have been studied in the external 
elevations, it has a general informal air which is immediately 
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captivating. The garden front is especially pleasing, alike in its 
formandcolour. Inits setting of green the house makes a charm- 
ing picture. It was built some years ago and now has a settled 
and restful look, which time and right handling alone can give. 
Bagley Wood is between Oxford and Abingdon. The house 
is on the outskirts of the wood, where a clearing in the copse 
was made for it. <A stone-flagged path, with borders of lawn 
backed by a yew hedge, leads up to the entry, and a side path 
extends through to the south side. Here, there is a broad turfed 
terrace with some steps at the centre leading to a flower- 
bordered path, with a stretch of lawn on either side; the vista 
being closed by the copse itself. On the 
x east side a good-sized plot is laid out as 
an orchard, and between this and the 
roadway from which the house is 
approached is a rosary. 
When first built, the house had 
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not the flanking walls with their arches 


oie which so happily enclose the garden. 

















i These were a later addition, and have 
been very. pleasantly incorporated into 
the scheme. 
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STUDY. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


above, on the roof, are stone slates that 
came from an old barn. 

The plan of the house is interesting. 
It is almost passageless. The entry leads 
into a vestibule, from which one passes 
through an archway into a room that 
serves the dual purpose of a hall and 
a dining-room. Opening out of this, 
through sliding doors, is a sitting-room, 
and next to it comes the principal room 
of the house—a large study lined with 
books and designed to accord with the 
literary pursuits of the client. The 
staircase rises out of the hall-dining- 
room, and at the side of it is a very 
short passage to the kitchen and service 
quarters. On the first floor are three 
bedrooms and a dressing-room, with 
bathroom and box-room. It will be 
seen that this first-floor plan has been 
cunningly contrived, so that, again, 
no space is wasted in passage-ways. 
Three of the bedrooms are on the south 
side, the central room having a large 
window overlooking the garden, while 
the rooms on either side have windows 
facing east and west. 

The finish of the interior is as simple 
and refined as the treatment of the 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


WHY SPEAK OF ‘‘MINIATURE”’’ RIFLE SHOOTING? 


OBODY who has any dealings with miniature rifle 
shooting can have failed at some time or other to regret 
the intrusion of the word ‘“‘ miniature ’’ as a description 
of the rifles used and of the sport gained therewith. 
Notwithstanding the rise to seriousness of the rifles 

end ammunition concerned, the slur cast by the name still 
remains. We have the Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs, also 
the list of similarly described clubs which are affiliated to the 
N.R.A. and last, but not least, the Miniature Rifle Champion- 
ship of the Public Schools, in other words the Country LIFE 
Competition. At first the word served a useful purpose ; for 
at a time when the general public may have been a trifle nervous 
at the prospect of seeing ranges established in their midst the 
words tended to allay all possible doubts, hence parents encouraged 
their sons to belong to such clubs though they might have had 
scruples, were the reassuring word absent. We have now com- 
pletely outlived the terror of firearms which came down to us 
from muzzle-loading days, the epoch when a loaded gun was as 
likely to be put away in that condition as to stimulate the 
laborious process of withdrawing its charge. ‘That the word 
‘miniature ’’ was imposed at the start arose from two reasons, 
first, that we had only just undergone the change from the 
.450 Martini to the .303 Lee-Metford and, therefore, described 
as ‘‘ small-bore ”’ the rifles with which the world was re-arming ; 
second, that .22 calibre referred to but one of several cartridges 
which were competing for adoption by rifle clubs. Now that 
the word “‘small-bore’’ has passed out of military use by way of 
description for what has become ordinary, and .22 calibre denotes 
the rifle and cartridge exclusively used on what might still be 
called miniature ranges, we have two available titles, both, by 
the way, being already much favoured. Surely, therefore, we 
might surrender to its proper duty the word which refers to 
things genuinely minute and almost contemptible, the more so 
because the rifles which have been evolved for club work have 
long ceased to be miniature either in weight or dimensions. 
Small bore rifle shooting occupies an acknowledged position 
both in sport and military training, and there ought to be a 
concerted effort to appropriate the word which alone fits the 
situation. 
THE PAST GAME SEASON. 


Now that we can take stock of a completed shooting season 
there can be no harm in describing that of 1923 as just about 
heart-breaking. The inner meaning of a shooting season is 
not for those who, during the spring and early summer, hope 
that things will pan out all right and find when the time of 
harvest comes that results are not so bad after all. True appre- 
ciation of a shooting season is reserved for those who wage with 
the farmer the unequal fight against a fickle and oftentimes 
malicious climate. To sportsmen of constructive disposition 
the new shooting season commences the day after the old one 
has ceased. The amount of breeding stock which has been spared 
from previous shooting is the matter of first concern—how 
it has passed the winter and its general state of well-being. 
Next in importance is the condition of vermin; for now is the 
time when the intensive campaign against it is due to begin. 
Last year everything went swimmingly right up to the period 
when birds went down on full clutches of eggs. Herbage had 
made excellent growth, therefore the nests were amply concealed. 
But just when a spell of genial spring weather was due we had 
cold and wet to an intense degree ; the rain in due course ceasing 
and leaving Arctic cold in full possession. No wonder the first 
broods of wild pheasants were exterminated, also those broods 
of partridges whose advent had been hastened by the Euston 
system of working. Keepers who were engaged in the hand- 
rearing of pheasants managed to pull the young chicks through, 
while second nests of pheasants shared with naturally bred 
partridges the more genial, but very trying, drought conditions 
which lasted into July and incidentally spoilt the root crops. 
Then came thunderstorms of exceptional violence and for the 
later period when shooting was in full swing wet blustrous 
weather of the worst type imaginable. Partridges were difficult 
to walk or drive because of the scarcity of root covert, pheasants 
also presenting difficulties because the bést driving arrangement 
cannot triumph over a combination of wetness within the coverts 
and wind outside. The usual stores of food were entirely lacking 
throughout the year. Insects were practically non-existent 
and the wild fruits of the earth had simply refused their crop 
in so inclement a season. Yet edging this heavy cloud of mis- 
fortunes is the silver lining which indicates better conditions 
arriving. Some two or three years ago I suggested in these 
notes that a really bad season must come before sportsmen could 
be made to realise the necessity of supplementing Nature’s 
efforts by reverting to the proved certain stand-by of rearing. 
Last year a strenuous effort was made to revive the old processes, 
and although everything worked contrariwise it explained most 
of the instances of average crops. This year, presumably, the 
effort will be repeated with even greater zest, if only because 
rearing has so recently been proved a not too costly insurance 





against complete disaster. Even where the process cannot 
be undertaken, immense benefit accrues from the employment of a 
keeper whose function is to weight the scales on the side of 
wild-bred birds. Vermin is still on the increase, this because of 
the immense areas which are still left unattended. For some 
people vermin merely signifies the presence of a certain number 
of rather attractive birds which they would prefer not to be 
without, but these, while always assured of sanctuaries, only 
represent a portion of the adverse forces. Rats, in spite of an 
Act of Parliament, still infest the countryside, while stoats are 
amazingly plentiful in presence of much strenuous trapping. 
Nothing can better bring the situation into true perspective 
than the book which Nobel’s are preparing for the information 
of sportsmen. Therein, keepers in all parts of the country will 
recite in homely language the conditions and incidents of last 
season’s work; and-——being men of thoughtful and reflective 
temperament—they can hardly fail to point the moral of their 
intensely interesting story. 





DRINKING VESSELS FOR GAME. 


A few weeks back I incidentally mentioned the importance 
of providing efficiently designed drinking places for the use of 
game birds during those spells of droughty weather of which nearly 
every summer season provides a sample. The illustration shows 
a kind which I am assured has been found very satisfactory. 
It consists of a fountain-like basin constructed entirely of con- 
crete, the sloping sides serving to collect rainfall over a wideish 
area and so ensure at least a small puddle in the centre. Its 
disadvantage, as I have seen it, is that drifting leaves of necessity 
collect in so perfectly arranged a trap. My own choice would 
fall on something more nearly approaching in design the ordinary 
earthenware sink as used in our sculleries, the same to be covered 
with a nicely fitting galvanised iron top delivering its contri- 
butions into the receptacle beneath and leaving only a small 





A DRINKING BASIN FOR GAME, 


orifice for drinking. Builders’ yards usually contain a few dis- 
carded specimens which have been removed to make way for 
new ones, and these can be purchased for a few shillings. In 
poultry runs one often sees them in use, and they apparently 
efficiently serve the purpose to which they are put. The principles 
of a game watering-trough are apparently those of the ordinary 
ink-well, which is to say that the available fluid must as nearly 
as possible maintain a constant level. This implies a flat shallow 
bottom, with protection as far as possible from evaporation. The 
alternative is a vessel with at least one sloping side, on the prin- 
ciple of a cattle watering-place, but its disadvantage for birds is 
that they foul the water’s edge. A certain knowledgeable keeper 
once assured me that no matter how small the water exposure birds 
are bound to find and regularly use it. Just what system of 
construction best lends itself to the collection of dew does not 
seem to be widely understood, though I remember seeing at 
Iwerne Minster considerable structures of galvanised iron all 
leading into the reservoir. Though these may have been mainly 
directed to collecting slight rainfall, they doubtless acted also 
as condensers. 

Another idea to which I have always intended to give a 
practical trial would apply exclusively to periods when water 
has to be carted around. In a wasteful country such as every 
dust-heap proves ours to be, there must be plentiful supplies of 
two or five gallon earthenware jars which have drifted out of 
use. One of these would be securely mounted upside-down, 
so that its mouth was just under the surface of a minute drinking 
pan below. Here, the evaporation would be at a minimum, 
consumption being automatically made good by the gurgling 
down of fresh supplies as released by the admission of air bubbles 
at the mouth. The idea is well carried out in various special 
designs of receptacle, but they are tedious to fill and only hold 
a scant supply. Whatever system is adopted, the essential is 
solid fixing, preferably with the aid of concrete. 
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GOTHIC FURNITURE AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM* 


HIS is the first illustrated catalogue issued by the 

Department of Woodwork at the Victoria and Albert 

Museum. It is divided by an interval of nearly fifty 

years from Mr. Hungerford Pollen’s ‘“ Ancient and 

Modern Furniture,” in which the examples were drawn 
from the unreformed collection. At South Kensington Mr. 
Pollen’s name will long be remembered for his devotion to what 
was then the Cinderella among departments; but he lived 
in more credulous days when the scientific study of woodwork 
was still in its infancy. At that time the galleries harboured 
many strange inmates—the Gothic translated into terms of 
Victorian cabinet making, or imaginative creations such as an 
“Early Jacobean’’ court-cupboard, long banished, on which 
the lady in a ruff might well 
have been inspired by a modern 
fashion plate. The slow growth 
of scepticism sounded her knell, 
and the will to believe is no 
longer required of a visitor to 
the collection. 


In this catalogue, the 
first of a series, Mr. Clifford 
Smith is limited to Gothic 


and Early Tudor; that is to 
say, he rings down the cur- 
tain at 1550. Under the 
headings ‘‘ Ecclesiastical ’’ and 
“Domestic ’’ (subdivided into 
structural woodwork and 
furniture) he passes in review 
all that unceasing vigilance 
has saved for the nation of 
an art which commenced with 
the thirteenth century and 
ended under Henry VIII. 
Enough of medizeval furni- 
ture to fill one half of a 
gallery has survived a process 
of drastic elimination, while 
rather more space is occu- 
pied by the woodwork 
knaved out of churches and 
saved by the timely interven- 
tion of the museum. The 
ecclesiastical work shown at 
South Kensington, though well 
calculated to stimulate 
interest, is, as Mr. Smith 
remarks, in no way _ repre- 
sentative—one great church 
in the eastern counties 
has more to teach than the 
whole of this collection. This 
is not to say that many 
specimens are not of the 
highest value. Those anxious 
to understand the medieval 
mind could not do_ better 
than study the set of misericords wantonly evicted from 
St. Nicholas’, King’s Lynn, by the churchwardens in 1852. 
On them the harvesters are for ever gathering corn, carting and 
winnowing it ; a master carver is designing at his table; a stag 
is pursued by hounds in a hunt that never ends. Here, again, 
are stall standards, once in the same chapel, driven to take 
sanctuary far from their original home, with others of equal excel- 
lence from distant counties—fragments of screens, painted panels 
and bosses. Even if we add what the housebreaker has spared 
of domestic woodwork it must be admitted that in variety and 
importance the collection cannot compare with many on the 
Continent ; but South Kensington does not encourage spoliation, 
and long may we continue to feel a want which could only be 
remedied by impiety to the dead. 


SEATED ON 
Late fifteenth century. 





GROUP REPRESENTING ST. ANNE, THE VIRGIN AND CHRIST, 
A PANELLED BENCH. 
Height, 1ft. 74ins. ; width, rft. gins. 


The domestic furniture is discussed by Mr. Smith in the 
second part of his introduction with a full understanding of the 
manners of a vanished age. Our enjoyment of this section is 
unalloyed by the pathos that must attach to any relic of the 
past torn from its proper setting, for the houses that contained 
the bulk of this furniture vanished, tor the most part, centuries 
ago. Here, gathered safely into the garner, is almost all that 
the museum may hope to acquire of Gothic art in the form of 
movable woodwork. It is true that the coffer maker’s memorial 
must be sought in churches. The earliest examples were placed 
there for the faithful to deposit alms ‘“‘ as God should move their 
hearts for the remission of their sins,’’ while others have been 
preserved as a result of the medieval testator’s wish that his 
chest should always remain in 
“some sure abbaye.” He 
knew nothing of the divorce 
between the religious and 
secular, and the chest that 
had served him for so many 
purposes in life he bequeathed 
to some chapel to contain “‘ ye 
chales, ye vestments, and ve 
evydence belongyng thereto.” 
Those who saw no incongruity 
in dedicating a chimera to God 
could bring down heaven to 
earth and set the Deity amid 
their familiar surroundings. 
The beautiful little model re- 
produced here shows the 
Virgin, Christ and St. Anne 
seated on a bench, the 
counterpart of those in fifteenth 
century houses; bedposts bore 
the symbols of the four evange- 
lists, and the linen-fold is said 
to have been derived from the 
chalice veil. All over the Conti- 
nent the makers of furniture 
shared a common tradition. The 
chest fronts carved with St. 
George and the Dragon may well 
have been among those im- 
ported wares by which our Guild 
of Cofferers were “like to be 
undone’”’; but who shall say 
that they were not seen and 
carried off to be copied at 
home by English craftsmen 
serving under Edward III ? 
Such conjectures cannot be 
disproved, and the visitor to 
South Kensington may indulge 
his fancy. Pleasant legends 
have gathered about _ these 
things—there is ‘‘ Prince 
Arthur’s Cupboard ’’ come out 
of the West, and the Fares chest, 
of which, for our part, we like to believe, with Mr. Roe, that an 
apothecary sat behind it and dispensed drugs to his customers. 

Recently the galleries have been rearranged, and the furniture 
is now displayed to the best advantage; though if South Ken- 
sington were to be built again a more appropriate setting would 
be provided and the illusion of actual use carried much farther. 
Among recent acquisitions the Barningham form and the back 
of a fixed settle from Orchard Farm, Monkleigh, are especi- 
ally notable; but the museum is so hampered by narrow 
means that it must depend very largely on the generosity of 
donors. RALPH EDWARDS. 
“Catalogue of English Furniture and Woodwork in the Victoria 

and Albert Museum Vol.!: Gothic and Early English. 

By H. Clifford Smith. 
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BOOKS AND OLD FURNITURE 


COINS, ETCHINGS AND ANTIQUITIES. 


OOKS and engravings, with a few 
illuminated and autograph manu- 
scripts, from the properties of Mr. 
Thomas Hugh Wegurlin, Mr. A. W. 
Blyth, the late Mr. Theodore Lumley 
and others, will pass under the hammer 
at Messrs. Christie’s on February 11th. The 
books are, in general, connected with the 
fine arts and include many standard works 
of reference. Of illuminated manuscripts 
there is a rare English book of chiromancy and 
physiognomy, philosophy and astronomy, writ- 
ten in the fifteenth century, with Armenian 
Evangels of the same period. An autograph 
letter, written in 1674, by Andrew Marvell 
to Sir Henry Thompson, deals with the dis- 
graceful case of Lord St. John’s forged record 
at the King’s Bench. “A forged record of 
-~—— and another produced on his part and on 
the other the originall.’”” His counsel all 
ran from the Bar. The forger and another 
man fled—a very bad _ business. Marvell 
states that Prat the little bird-keeper in the 
Park is Ranger of the New Forest instead of 
Lord St. John “and St. John’s Estate beggd 
if he can be proved guilty.”” He adds that 
the French affairs are in great decadence 
and unless we can help them are indeed lost. 
Another of unusual interest is from Nelson to 
Lady Hamilton; two Stevenson _ letters ; 
and what is believed to be the only duplicate 
of the Confession of Faith, 1638, signed by 
the Earl of Sutherland and the Marquess of 
Montrose, with other peers and the chief 
leaders of the Scottish Church, comprise the 
manuscripts. The great bulk of the sale consists 
of engravings, of which we instance: ‘‘ The 
Promenade at Carlisle House,’ by and after 
J.R. Smith ; ‘‘ Love in her Eyes Sits Playing,” 
by the same, after the Rev. W. Peters, R.A., 
both in first state; the very popular ‘ Mrs. 
Pelham Feeding Chickens,” after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, by W. Dickinson; ‘‘ Countess 
Talbot,” after the same, by Valentine Green, 
in first state; and the nineteen coloured 
aquatints which are grouped together in Howitt’s 
“ British Field Sports.” 

On the following day Messrs. Christie 
will dispose of objects of art, porcelain and 
Eastern rugs from various sources. The porce- 
lain includes examples of Sévres, Vincennes 
Dresden and other Continental manufactories ; 
as objects of art, there are English needlework 
pictures, French and Flemish tapestry panels, 
paintings on glass, bronzes, clocks, candelabra 
(including a pair in ormolu with branches for 
seven lights each, with rock crystal drops and 
pendants, from the collection of Miss Alice 
de Rothschild), vases in lead and marble, 
and alabaster and other carvings. 

Decorative furniture, altogether from 
anonymous sources, will occupy their rooms 
on February 14th. It is nearly all of English 
making, and of special interest there are a 
Chippendale mahogany side-table surmounted 
by a slab of veined white marble, its cabriole 
legs carved with shells and terminating in 
club feet ; a Sheraton commode in marqueterie, 
inlaid with classical vases, medallions of flowers 
and fruit, ribbons and trellis-work in various 
woods in tulip and satinwood borders, mounted 
with ormolu corners chased with rams’ heads 
and foliage in the French style, while the top 
is a slab of veined pink marble; and an old 
lacquer cabinet with folding doors, which 
disclose drawers. Its decoration consists of 
Chinese landscapes with figures in black and 
gold, and it rests on its gilt wood stand carved 
with a mermaid, arabesque foliage and winged 
caryatid figures, the width being 4ft. Notable 
pieces of Continental furniture are a Louis XV 
marqueterie commode of serpentine front, 
inlaid with branches of flowers, birds and butter- 
flies on tulipwood with kingwood borders, 
mounted in ormolu and surmounted by a 
veined pink marble slab ; an Aubusson carpet 
woven with flowers, arabesque foliage and a 
medallion on grey, with a blue border, and an 
Italian seventeenth century walnut cabinet, 
the outside carved with arabesque foliage, 
gryphons, arms, and a crowned monogram on 
gilt, the inside with flowers and arabesques 
on green. 

On February 11th, Messrs. Sotheby will 
disperse a number of collections of Greek, 
Roman, English and foreign coins and medals, 
the properties of Mr. Henry Marcopoli, 
Mr. A. C. Hands, the executor of the late 
John Weston, Mr. J. K. Fagan, the late W. J. 
Taylor, Mr. B. Maisel and others. The sale 
will begin with the marvellous collection of 


Roman Denarii formed between 1820 and 1864 
by the late Henry Lawrence, which consists of 
over 1,500 specimens, many of them scarce 
and in very good preservation. English coins 
are present in considerable force, from an early 
British gold, Dubnovellanus, stater, to Anglo- 
Saxon pennies, pence of William I and upwards. 
Of James I there is the rare gold Spur Royal, 
1605-12, with the rose mint mark. A gold 
noble of Edward III, 1369-77; a noble of 
Henry V, of gold; and a _ half-noble of 
Henry VI’s annulet coinage, are rare gold 
coins of great importance. Collectors will 
find interesting specimens of Stuart coinage. 
With the medals there is a unique series of 
nine original dies for Napoleonic medals, 
by Andrieu, five being in steel and four in 
bronze. 

Modern etchings and lithographs will 
occupy Messrs. Sotheby’s rooms on February 
12th and 13th, when the properties of the late 
Charles Holme, Mr. F. E. Bliss, Mr. Ernest 
Marchetti, Mr. Alexander Jarvie, Mr. G. T. 
Heap, Mr. E. de Stein, Mr. P. A. Cohen, Mr. 
J. Hutchinson and others will be disposed of. 
An important section is that of French etchings 
and lithographs by celebrated Masters, and 
works by Legros from his private collection. 
In such a large collection it is difficult to make 
reference to individual prints, but “‘ Picca- 
dilly Circus, 1915,” on Japanese paper, and 
“Walberswick Ferry,’ on Japanese paper, 
inscribed ‘‘ trial—1st state, uncut plate, very 





‘“ HERCULES AS A YOUTH.” 


fine impression, M.B.,’ by Muirhead Bone ; 
“Zorn and his wife,’ by Anders L. Zorn ; 
“Old Westminster Bridge ”’ and the “‘ Fishing 
Boat,” by Whistler; and a series by James 
McBey, are outstanding features. 

Some most important examples of the 
ancient ‘arts will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby 
on the 28th inst. From the collection of the 
late Earl Brownlow at Ashridge comes a beauti- 
ful life-size head of Hercules as a youth, 
from a herm which has been carved by a 
Greco-Roman artist of the first century of 
our era, who took for a model a Greek original 
of the fourth century B.c. By this fine copy 
the beauty of the perished original has been 
preserved for, we trust, all time. Another 
work in marble of almost equal interest is 
a draped figure, perhaps of the same period 
as the Hercules copy. In it also there is sugges- 
tion of an earlier period—that of the Nereid 
monument. The head and feet are missing, the 
whole being 27}ins. high. The sale includes 
ushabtiu figures, glazed pottery, figures of 
gods, amulets, Egyptian silver and bronze, 
scarabs, intaglios, and Grzeco-Pheenician and 
Peruvian gold ornaments. 

In these days, when the necessity of 
economising every inch of space in our living 
rooms is constantly thrusting itself before us, 
the great value of furniture of small size is 
indisputable. This is one of the reasons 
for the great vogue of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean styles apart from their great beauty 


and historic associations. What could be 
more convenient for a small room in the way 
of cupboards than an oak dole cupboard an 
inch or so less than 3ft. high, nearly 3oins. 
wide, by about a foot deep? It is divided 
into an upper and lower range by a convex 
moulding carved in the richest manner with 
strapwork, and to it there are upper and lower 
doors. The upper door has a very beautifull 
pattern of rosettes in guilloche on its frame, 
its panel is open but guarded by four fine 
balusters. Carving of similar details flanks 
the door ; the side of the top cupboard is open 
with four balusters inserted. 'The lower range 
is of similar treatment, but the door panel is 
solid and carved in strapwork, while the side 
is decorated with a round-headed arch. The 
cornice and base are of simple mouldings 
carved in pattern such as the egg-and-tongue 
in the homely way the Jacobeans used it. 

Above all, it has the quality of being 
lovable and easy to live with, for its expression 
is as sincere as it is homely and as it is beautiful. 
Good things always command their price, 
but I wonder how Mr. Frank Partridge can 
ever bring himself to part with this dear old 
piece of Jacobean England. 

The tendency of the time is to send these 
old inhabitants of country houses into the 
market. Recently, two old English carpets 
with rosette ornaments in blue and white 
on a red ground, in narrow black borders, 
in Cassiobury Park in better days, were sold 
at Christie’s for £238 5s. 

The trend of piices was shown at the 
sale of pictures by Old Masters, the properties 
of Canon L. J. White-Thomson, Archdeacon 
of Canterbury, removed from  Broomford 
Manor, Exmouth, Devon ; and the late Viscount 
Chaplin, with drawings and pictures from 
various sources at Messrs. Christie’s, on 
February 1st. The highest figure was reached 
when an altar-piece with the Madonna and 
Child enthroned, with St. Peter, St. Lawrence, 
St. Jerome, St. Nicholas of Barri and St. 
Anthony—six panels in one frame, by Vittorio 
Crivelli, fell at £777 (Rothschild). A portrait 
of Count Nicolo Orsini in a red dress with 
dark cloak lined with white fur, holding a 
book, signed by Titian and dated 1561, reached 
£210 (Rothschild), while another Titian, a 
portrait of a youth in black dress with inscrip- 
tion and date 1559, was bought at £162 15s. 
(C. Duits). Some other prices were the “ Port- 
rait of a Racehorse with jockey and trainer, on 
the Downs,” by H. B. Chalon, 1816, from the 
collection of Lord Walter T. Kerr, G.C.B., 
£136 tos. (Ackermann); portraits of two 
noblemen, one in black dress with white 
lawn collar, the other in white Vandyck 
costume with black cloak, by William Dobson 
and said to be Thomas Wentworth, Earl 
of Stafford and his secretary, £152 5s. 
(Tooth and Son); a drawing by David Cox, 
1810, of a “ View on the Thames (Battersea 
Reach),”’ with fishermen drawing a net, {110 5s. 
(Martin); a portrait of Robert Thomson, 
Esq., of Camphill, merchant and manu- 
facturer in Glasgow, in dark coat, standing 
holding his hat, by Sir H. Raeburn, R.A., 
the great-grandfather of the vendor, Canon 
White-Thomson, £199 10s. (Captain Thom- 
son); portrait of the Rev. Thomas Seward, 
Canon of Lichfield, by Wright of Derby, £43 1s. 
(Browne), and a portrait of his daughter, Anna 
Seward, the poetess, known as ‘“‘ The Swan 
of Lichfield,’ by Tilly Kettle, £84 (Leggatt), 
on behalf of the National Portrait Gallery. 

At Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s sale 
of porcelain, miniatures, objects of art and 
furniture from various sources, on February ist, 
a Queen Anne hall clock in fine walnut mar- 
queterie case, inlaid with female caryatids 
supporting branches, and with vases of flowers, 
the hood with dome top and moulded borders, 
the brass dial chased with amorini at the 
corners supporting crowns, by Owen Gascoigne, 
Newark, goins. high, mentioned in Britten’s 
** Old Clocks and Watches,” brought £60 18s. 
(Maughan) ; a pair of Chippendale mahogany 
vase-shaped urns and covers with brass lion 
mask and ring handles, on square shape 
pedestals, the shaped panels with moulded 
borders containing drawers and cellarettes, 
the urns 34ins. high, the pedestals 344ins. high, 
£99 15s. (Philips), and a set of six Chippen- 
dale mahogany chairs, the shaped and pierced 
ladder backs carved with acanthus foliage, on 
square legs, £126 (Roberts), while the total 
of the sale reached £1,740. 

D. VAN DE GOOTE. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


SALMON IN THE GRIMERSTA 


ORD  LEVERHULME Bshas handed 

to the authorities of Stornoway the 

deeds conveying properties having a 

gross rental of approximately £2,000 

in excess of the revenues derivable 

from the properties in an_ earlier 

‘benefaction. The Lewis Castle trust provides 

for the allocation of part of the premises as a 

residence for the Provost during his term of 

office, and for the restriction of the use of the 

rest of the castle for purely public purposes, and 

it prohibits the use of the castle as a club or 

hotel or accommodation for a sporting tenant. 

It also provides an income of {£500 a year for 

any Provost in residence under the provisions 
of the trust deed. 

Stornoway is twenty-four miles from 
Eishken, which is the central feature of the 
first of the eight lots into which Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley have divided the Lewis 
estates, of 288,480 acres, that they are to sell 
at Hanover Square on Tuesday, March 4th. 

The illustrated particulars just prepared 
for the coming auction are a curiously moving 
document. They reveal a domain extra- 
ordinarily rich in a sporting sense, rich also 
in their suggestion of the history of the Hebri- 
dean isles, names that take the mind back to 
philological studies and folk-lore, and pictures 
that are eloquent of the pleasant life that may be 
lived in Lewis, by anyone of moderate means, 
and a life all the pleasanter, perhaps, because 
of the service that can be rendered to islanders 
whose existence is generally a hard one. 

The Lewis estates are remote—Ross and 
Cromarty have a far-off sound—but many 
who spent much time in that part of Scotland 
during the war learned something of the 
sporting value of the territory and would only 
too gladly go again to enjoy the fishing and 
shooting so plentifully to be had there at a 
nominal expense. Grimersta river provides 
salmon fishing unrivalled in the British Isles 
—fifty-four salmon have been landed by one 
rod in a day—and in the 1922 season the catch 
totalled 1,613 salmon and 1,146 sea trout. 
The eight estates vary from 8,774 to 69,939 
acres, the Park deer forest estate yielding 100 
stags 

There are remarkable ancient remains 
in Tewis—the famous Callernish Stones, on 
the shore of Loch Roag, forming a circle 
of thirteen monoliths approached by mono- 
lithic avenues. In 1858 a cairn was dis- 
covered containing a chamber’ wherein 
fragments of burnt human bones and other 
remains were found. In the parish of Barvas 
may be seen the Thrushel Stone, a huge 
menhir said to commemorate a victory gained 
by the Morisons over the Macaulays. About 
the year 1844 the Island of Lewis, reputed 
to be the place of origin of the Seaforth 
Highlanders, was acquired by Sir James 
Mathesen of Achany from the Seaforth family. 
In recent years, under the ownership of 
Viscount Leverhulme, important works of 
development have been carried out. His 
kindly interest in the Lewis islanders is 
evidently as keen now as ever it was, and he 
will always be remembered as one of the greatest 
benefactors of that northern outpost. The 
island deserves well of the country, for it has 
contributed a vast number of men to the Royal 
Navy and mercantile marine. 


THE WILLERSLEY CASTLE SALE. 


HE history of the town of Cromford in 
Derbyshire may be traced back to Domes- 

day, when it was described as ‘‘ Crunforde ”’ 
a berewick of Wirksworth, and the property of 
the King. Free warren at Cromford was 
granted to Sir Hugh de Meynell by Edward 
III, and afterwards the Leche and Agard 
families in turn held it. Cromford, now of 
importance, is comprised in the sale of the 
Willersley Castle estate to be held next month 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley for 
Captain Arkwright. In 1771 it was an incon- 
siderable village, when Richard Arkwright, 
erected there the first cotton mill, and fitted 
it with his own machinery. A few years later 
he built the old Masson Mill at Matlock Bath. 
Both proved successful, and brought fame and 
fortune to the founder, while the town may 
proudly claim to be the birthplace of one of the 
greatest industries. In Queen Elizabeth’s 
days Willersley was held by Henry Talbot, 
and, through his daughter, passed to a favourite 
of Charles I—Viscount Newark and Earl 
of Kingston, but during the civil war, the 
Earl was taken captive by the Parliamentarians 


and the estate passed to Sir D’Arcy Dawes 
and later to Lord Harewood, eventually being 
purchased by Sir Richard Arkwright in 1782. 
The estate, with the town of Cromford, is of 
1,200 acres. Many of the tenants have recently 
become freeholders, having taken advantage 
of the opportunity Captain Arkwright gave 
them. There will be good agricultural holdings, 
besides town properties in the coming sale, as 
well as licensed premises and a “ hydro.” 


YORK HOUSE, TWICKENHAM. 


O have to announce the sale to the local 

authority of York House, Twickenham, is 
like bidding good-bye to an old acquaintance, 
for such a sale takes the property out of the 
market for ever. How often it has changed 
hands in the last half century is not recorded, 
but, especially of late, it has been, or has seemed 
to be, always awaiting an offer. Messrs. 
Chancellors have effected its sale to the Twicken- 
ham Council, and the house will probably 
be used as public offices, and the eight acres 
of grounds are expected to afford scope for 
street widening, improving the river frontage 
and providing another public open space. 

Perhaps the most interesting period of the 
history of York House was when Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant-Duff held the lease. Guests 
included Gladstone, John (later Lord) Morley, 
Sir John Lubbock, Lord Herschell, Walter 
Pater, Lord Tennyson, Kinglake, and many 
other distinguished politicians and authors. 

James II, as Duke of York, lived at York 

House, where his two daughters, Mary and 
Anne, were born and brought up. Afterwards 
the house became the property of the Earl of 
Rochester, Clarendon’s second son. Later 
it was sold to Count de Strahremberg, Minister 
from Vienna, and it was subsequently the 
residence of Archbishop Cleaver of Dublin. 
At the beginning of the last century, when 
owned by the Hon. Mrs. Anne Damer, the 
friend of Horace Walpole, who lived close by at 
Strawberry Hill, York House became a centre 
of hospitality. Mrs. Damer was the only 
daughter of Lady Ailesbury and Field-Marshal 
Henry Conway, and she married John, the son 
of Joseph Damer, Lord Milton, afterwards 
Earl of Dorchester. She boldly espoused 
the cause of Queen Caroline, whom she fre- 
quently entertained at Twickenham. York 
House passed to her niece, Lady Johnstone, and 
it was let to several tenants, including the 
Dowager Duchess of Roxburghe and to Lord 
Lonsdale, who died there in 1844, at the age of 87. 

York House was purchased by the Duc 
d’Aumale for his nephew the Comte de Paris. 
The Orleans family made a long stay there, 
and it was at York House that the Queen- 
Mother of Portugal, sister of the Duc d’Orleans, 
was born. . 

The Duc lived there both before and after 
the tenancy by the Grant-Duffs, and, in 1906, 
Sir Katan and Lady Tata acquired the property. 
It is in the Queen Anne style of architecture, 
and has had a great deal of money spent on it 
in modernisation. Its associations entitle 
York House to careful preservation. 


BEENHAM HOUSE CHANGES HANDS. 


"THE sale of Beenham House to a client of 

Messrs. Collins and Collins is announced 
by Messrs. Parsons, Clark and Bodin. The 
property, situated midway between Reading 
and Newbury, comprises the beautifully placed 
Georgian residence, standing in a grandly 
timbered park of 200 acres, the Beenham Stud 
Farm, until recently in the occupation of the 
late Mr. J. B. Thorneycroft, and Park Farm 
of 107 acres, the total area being 420 acres. 
The sale includes the lordship of the Manor of 
Beenham and the lay rectorship of Beenham 
Valence. 

Messrs. Collins and Collins have also just 
negotiated the purchase, on behalf of a client, 
of Hadlow, a residential property near East 
Grinstead and Ashdown Forest. 

Pear Tree Cottage, at Cranleigh, near 
Guildford, a specimen of fourteenth century 
work, of great charm and in perfect order, has 
been sold privately by Messrs. Stuart, Hughes, 
Limited. The whole of the antique furniture 
was included. 


MEDIZVAL NORWICH HOUSES. 
UST four years ago, in the Estate Market 
page of CouNTRY LIFE, was recorded the 
auction of ancient houses in Norwich, called 
““Samson and Hercules”? and ‘“* Augustine 
Steward’s House.’*’ They are frecholds in 


Tombland, opposite the Erpingham Gate 
and facing the cathedral. They are again in 
the market, and the auction will be held at 
Norwich on February 15th. The two wooden 
figures at the doorway are reputed to be among 
the best examples of, wood carving of thei: 
kind in existence. 

The houses stand on the site, and incor- 
porate much of the material, of the mansion 
which in the fifteenth century was the Norwich 
house of Sir John Fastolf, a great soldier, 
frequently mentioned in the Paston Letters. 
The Duchess of Suffolk, and then another 
peeress, the Countess of Lincoln, lived there 
after Fastolf’s time, and later the property 
passed to a local worthy, Alderman Jay, who 
no doubt altered the houses which had been 
built on the site of Fastolf’s, but that he built 
them is inconsistent with the inferences to 
be drawn from the architecture, and such 
evidence is to be preferred to any other. 
Adaptation to business requirements seems 
to have been ruthlessly carried out by subse- 
quent owners, one of whom, however, Mr. 
Cubitt, effected a great deal of improvement, 
in a sympathetic spirit of respect for the 
antiquity and associations of the structure 
and its site. 

“ Augustine Steward’s’”’ is interesting, 
among other things, on account of its windows 
and the curious manner in which the corner 
of the house is supported on what weuld seem 
at first sight to be altogether too flimsy and 
frail a wooden upright. Augustine—or, as 
he styled himself, ‘‘ Austen Styward ’’—was 
a Scotsman by descent, and a considerable 
owner of property in Norwich. He was also, 
presumably, in some way connected with 
the Mercers’ Company of the City of London, 
whose armorial bearings impaling his own 
mark, with the date 1549, adorn a corner 
of the exterior of the house. Messrs. Spelman 
are’ to hold the coming auction, and the only 
material restriction on the future of the 
premises appears to be that they are not 
available for the purposes of an auctioneer’s 
business during the life of George Cubitt, 
a former owner. 


BOURNEMOUTH SITES AND HOUSES. 


R. J. COOPER-DEAN, the largest land- 

owner in Bournemouth, has just sold 
another large area of building !and on his 
Northwood estate. Messrs. Fox and Sons 
conducted the auction, which is their fourth 
consecutive recent sale of the same character 
on Mr. Cooper-Dean’s behalf. Three of the 
sales took place last year, and now, as on each 
of the previous occasions, every lot was sold, 
in the presence of a crowded company, and 
the total this time amounted to £14,405. 
There were ninety-one sites, having frontages 
of from thirty to forty feet apiece and an 
average length of 12oft. 

The Public Trustee has directed Messrs. 
Fox and Sons to sell Whin Croft, a modern 
freehold and 10 acres at Ferndown, near 
Bournemouth, next month. It belonged to 
the late Mr. S. K. Williams, of Harvey, Frost 
and Co. The auction is on March 2oth. 
Other attractive houses will be offered by the 
firm as detailed in their diary of forthcoming 
sales in Country Lire last week (page xxii). 

Messrs. C. R. Morris, Sons and Peard 
have sold Strouds, a property of 48 acres 
situated at Hatch, near Taunton, for Dr. 
Harding of Bournemouth, and they are about 
to offer Applehayes, the late Mr. Harold B. 
Harrison’s estate of 300 acres at Clayhidon, a 
sporting property with exceptionally good 
buildings on part of it. 

The Camber, Nutbourne, Pulborough, 
and another Sussex property, Kingsand, at 
Crawley, have been privately sold by Messrs. 
Bowerman and Gould, who have, in con- 
junction with Messrs. Tearle and Sons, sold 
Buddlesweek, a Devonshire dairying freehold 
of 200 acres at Witheridge. 

Messrs. Goodman and Mann, in con- 
junction with Messrs. Nightingale, Page and 
Bennett, report the sale of the detached modern 
residence in Kingston Hill, known as Kings- 
wood ; also of Beech Cottage, Hampton Hill, 
this being the second occasion within the last 
eighteen months in regard to the _ latter 
residence. 

The Mount, Great Glenn, Leicestershire, 
a freehold of 45 acres, has changed hands, 
through Messrs. Warner, Sheppard and Wade, 
in conjunction with Mr. P. L. Kirby, for 
£4,200. ARBITER. 














